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Exposing  concealed  weapons 

DoJ  looks  at  defense  technology  to  spot  hidden  guns 

A hiph-teoh  firearms  detector  that  would  are  eiven  off  by  cold  objects  such  as  guns  or  way  radar  did  for  traffic  enforcement.  James  Q 


A high-tech  firearms  detector  that  would 
allow  police  to  spot  concealed  weapons  from  a 
discreet  distance  may  be  looming  in  American 
law  enforcement’s  future. 

The  Justice  Department  announced  March  10 
that  it  is  awarding  nearly  $22  million  in  grants 
to  develop  three  prototype  devices  that  would 
give  law  enforcement  officers  the  edge  against 
criminals  carrying  concealed  weapons 

DoJ  officials  said  the  grants  would  go  to  the 
Millitech  Corporation  in  South  Deerfield,  Mass.; 
the  Raytheon  Equipment  Division  in 
Portsmouth,  R.I.,  and  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  a branch  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  that  conducts  nuclear 
weapons  research. 

According  to  a report  in  The  New  York 
Times,  three  prototypes,  which  draw  on  tech- 
nologies used  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
track  Russian  submarines  and  locate  buried 
nuclear  waste,  would  be  ready  within  18  months. 
One  or  more  of  the  detectors  could  be  in 
production  within  two  or  three  years. 

Among  the  prototypes  now  being  developed, 
the  one  considered  to  be  the  most  revolutionary 
is  a device  which  uses  a millimeter-wave  camera 
that  could  be  hand-held  or  mounted  in  a police 
cruiser  to  delect  metallic  and  non-metallic 
weapons  at  a distance  of  up  to  12  feet 
The  camera  works  by  measuring  natural 
electromagnetic  emissions  from  the  body,  called 
millimeter  waves.  Hardly  any  of  the  emissions 


are  given  off  by  cold  objects  such  as  guns  or 
knives,  which  would,  in  effect,  "block"  the 
body's  emissions.  Such  blocks  could  be  seen  by 
the  camera  and  would  form  a clear  image  on  a 
monitor,  allowing  police  to  determine  that  a 
weapon  is  present  on  a suspect’s  body 

Dr  G. .Richard  Huguemn,  who  invented  the 
device  for  the  Millitech  Corporation,  said  the 
technology  relies  on  passive  natural  emissions 
and  do  not  expose  those  being  scanned  to 
harmful  radiation  or  electromagnetic  fields. 

The  second  device,  under  development  by  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  is  being 
likened  to  a powerful  version  of  the  metal  detec 
tors  commonly  in  use  at  airports  and  court- 
houses. It  will  utilize  a series  of  advanced 
magnetic  sensors  with  a computer  to  provide  a 
signal  to  a monitor  that  someone  is  carrying  a 
gun  or  other  metallic  weapon.  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  say  the  biggest  disadvantage  of 
this  device  is  that  it  is  not  transportable 

Raytheon  is  developing  a device  that  would 
use  a low-intensity  electromagnetic  pulse  that 
can  be  trained  on  a subject.  When  linked  to  a 
computer,  the  device  would  send  a signal  — per 
haps  a red  or  green  light  — to  indicate  that  the 
person  being  scanned  is  armed.  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  say  this  device  is  small  enough  to 
be  stored  in  a briefcase  and  could  be  operated  by 
remote  control. 

Law  enforcement  experts  say  the  devices 
could  revolutionize  policing  in  much  the  same 


way  radar  did  for  traffic  enforcement.  James  Q 
Wilson,  a leading  criminologist  who  is  a profcs 
sor  of  public  management  at  the  University  of 
Califomia-Los  Angeles,  said  the  Justice 
Department’s  announcement  had  potentially 
"enormous  prospects  ’’ 

“When  you  think  about  whnt  scientists  have 
been  able  to  do  with  radar  for  decades,  this  is 
long  overdue,"  Wilson  told  The  Times. 

“This  type  of  technology  gives  me  more 
optimism  about  winning  the  war  on  crime  than 
anything  in  the  past  two  decades,"  said 
Representative  Charles  Schumcr,  a New  York 
Democrat  and  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  subconuniitee  on  crime.  “It  is  a really 
positive  use  of  all  that  technology  and  all  those 
billions  of  dollars  that  were  spent  on  fighting  the 
cold  war.” 

Questions  remain,  however,  as  to  the  impact 
of  such  devices  on  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 
Professor  Philip  Hcymann  of  Harvard  Law 
School  predicted  that  courts  would  eventually 
approve  the  use  of  the  technology,  perhaps  by 
expanding  the  circumstances  under  which  police 
could  conduct  legal  searches  of  individuals  on 
the  street. 

Heymann,  a former  Justice  Department 
official,  added  that  decisions  to  use  such  devices 
in  states  which  allow  citizens  to  carry  concealed 
weapons  legally  would  probably  be  left  to  local 
authorities. 


Tired?  Stressed?  Burned  out?  Panel 
seeks  answers  for  Phila.  police  officers 


Philadelphia  police  officials  are 
taking  a fresh  look  at  the  effects  of 
stress  on  police  officers  and  are  ex- 
pected to  announce  new  measures  to 
combat  the  problem,  following  two 
days  of  sometimes  contentious  hear- 
ings held  last  month. 

The  sessions,  which  were  held  Feb. 
9 and  Feb.  13,  were  the  first  public 
hearings  ever  conducted  by  the  15- 
member  Police  Advisory  Commission, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  with 
reviewing  police  policies,  investigat- 
ing allegations  of  police  misconduct 
and  improving  police-community  re- 
lations. The  civilian  oversight  group 
was  formed  in  1993  despite  intense 
opposition  from  Mayor  Ed  Rendell, 
most  city  police  officers  and  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police-Lodge  5.  which 


represents  the  rank-and-file. 

The  commission's  chairwoman, 
attorney  Jane  Dalton,  told  Law  En- 
forcement News  that  the  hearings  were 
mandated  by  the  City  Council,  prompted 
in  part  by  the  recent  suicide  of  a police 
officer  that  was  not  disclosed  by  the 
department.  “We  had  a broad  spec- 
trum of  people  who  brought  to  us  their 
perspectives  on  police  stress  and  its 
causes."  she  said. 

Among  those  who  testified  at  the 
hearings  were  Police  Commissioner 
Richard  Neal;  District  Attorney  Lynne 
Abraham;  Dr  James  T.  Reese,  a stress 


expert  at  the  Behavioral  Sciences  Unit 
of  the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  Va  ; 
FOP  president  Frank  Costello;  James 
J.  Fyfe,  a professor  of  criminal  justice 
at  Temple  University;  several  officers 
who  have  suffered  from  stress,  and 
members  of  private  support  groups 
designed  to  help  officers  cope  with  the 
pressures  of  the  job. 

Neal  told  the  commission  that  eight 
Philadelphia  police  officers  had  killed 
themselves  in  the  past  five  years,  three 
of  them  during  1994  The  suicides,  as 
well  as  the  increasing  strain  police 
work  poses  for  employees,  prompted 


the  creation  of  the  department’s  first 
stress  manager  position,  which  will  be 
held  by  a psychologist.  The  position, 
which  was  expected  to  be  filled  later 
this  month,  will  involve  reviewing  the 
department’s  employee-assistance 
counseling  programs,  policies  on  staff 
deployment,  and  other  areas  that  might 
contribute  to  stress  on  the  job,  accord- 
ing to  Neal. 

Sgt.  Francis  Clark,  the  commander 
of  the  department’s  Employee  Assis- 
tance Program,  outlined  counseling 
and  other  psychological  services  the 

Continued  on  Page  10 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"Only  a moron  can't  see  the  contradiction: 
You're  telling  an  officer  he's  going  to 
penalized  if  he  doesn't  get  there  quickly,  and 
if  he  risks  some  safety  factors  to  get  there 
quickly,  he's  going  to  penalized  as  well.  That 
creates  an  enormous  amount  of  stress." 

— Philadelphia  FOP  president  Frank  Costello,  on  a police 
advisory  board's  inquiry'  into  the  problem  of  police  stress.  (10:3) 


And  now  a word  from  our 
sponsor:  patrol  cars  that  'talk' 


It  seems  it  still  pays  to  advertise. 

Businesses  in  Crown  Point,  Ind., 
have  snapped  up  an  offer  from  the 
Police  Department  to  display  their 
companies’  names  on  patrol  cruisers 
to  show  their  support  for  the  agency’s 
“Adopt-a-Car"  program. 

Donors  pay  $ 1 ,500  for  an  adhesive- 
backed  decal  that  is  applied  to  the 
trunk  of  a patrol  vehicle.  It’s  all  part  of 
the  department’s  effort  to  upgrade  10 
new  vehicles  with  radios,  sirens,  strip- 
ing and  other  police  equipment.  The 
cars  will  be  assigned  to  those  of  the 
agency’s  26  officers  who  will  be  par- 


ticipating in  a take-home  car  program, 
according  to  Lieut.  Mike  McColly, 
who  dreamed  up  the  idea  for  the  cash- 
strapped  agency. 

“We  initially  wanted  to  do  lOcars," 
he  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “Those 
went  real  quick,  so  now  we’re  collect- 
ing money  to  refurbish  some  of  our 
older  cars.  We’ve  done  19  so  far,  with 
one  more  left  to  do.  The  response  was 
better  than  we  thought  it  would  be" 

McColly  said  he  has  received 
numerous  inquiries  from  other  police 
agencies  about  the  program,  which 
kicked  off  Jan.  24  when  a letter  from 


Police  Chief  Michael  Valsi  outlining 
the  effort  was  mailed  to  businesses  in 
the  town  of  16,500,  located  about  10 
miles  south  of  Gary 

The  proposal  was  an  almost  instant 
hit,  said  McColly.  and  donors  include 
local  banks,  a car  wash,  a shoe  store, 
the  local  newspaper  and  even  a local 
order  of  Roman  Catholic  nuns  One 
donor  who  asked  to  remain  anony- 
mous gave  enough  money  to  equip  two 
cars.  Another  firm  donated  the  letter- 
ing that  will  be  used  in  the  displays. 
According  to  a departmental  news 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A $5.8-million 
■omputer  system  for  comparing  fin- 
terprints  was  purchased  by  the  state  in 
February  The  computer  can  match  a 
latent  print  from  a crime  scene  with 
one  of  1 .2  million  stored  prints. 

Some  4,200  tickets  have  been  is- 
sued by  Stamford’s  six-month  old  traf- 
fic enforcement  unit,  which  was  formed 
in  response  to  criticisms  that  the  city 
was  lax  on  speeders  and  other  traffic 
violators.  Only  16  tickets  were  given 
out  in  the  previous  12  months 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Two 
men  were  charged  last  month  in  a 
triple  homicide  that  led  to  an  attack 
inside  DC  police  headquarters  in 
November  and  the  deaths  of  a detec- 
tive and  two  FBI  agents.  Police  said 
the  defendants,  Kobi  L.  Mowatt,  23, 
and  Jermaine  A.  Graves,  22,  were  friends 
of  Bennie  Lee  Lawson,  25,  who  was  a 
suspect  in  the  murders  of  Darlene  Sylvia 
Hatchett,  34;  her  grandfather,  William 
Morris  Ragland.  89,  and  Jerrell  Gaith- 
ers, 22.  a frequent  visitor  to  Ragland’s 
home.  Lawson,  fearful  that  the  homi- 
cide unit  was  close  to  arresting  him, 
opened  fire  on  a room  full  of  law 
enforcement  officers  working  on  old 
cases.  After  killing  FBI  agents  Mi- 
chael J.  Miller,  41,  and  Martha  Dixon 
Martinez,  35,  and  police  Sgt.  Henry  J 
“Hank"  Daly,  51,  Lawson  killed 
himself  with  Martinez’s  gun. 

U.S.  Attorney  Eric  Holder  said  last 
month  that  he  will  submit  a proposal  to 
the  City  Council  enabling  prosecutors 
to  handle  some  assaults  on  police  offi- 
cers as  misdemeanors  instead  of  felo- 
nies. Holder  said  juries  arc  uneasy 
about  convicting  someone  of  a felony 
for  pushing  an  officer. 

MARYLAND — State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral J Joseph  Curran  Jr  plans  to  meet 
with  Prince  George’s  County  police 
officials  to  urge  the  creation  of  special 
patrols  in  high-crime  areas  The  pa- 
trols would  target  suspicious-looking 
pedestrians. 

Two  years  after  he  fatally  shot  a 
handcuffed  suspect  in  a patrol  car. 
Prince  George's  County  Police  Offi- 
cer Wayne  D.  Cheney  shot  and  killed 
Michael  Donald  Reed,  a 29-year-old 
motorist,  on  Feb.  1 8 after  a high-speed 
chase.  Cheney  had  been  called  to  assist 
another  officer  who  spotted  Reed  driv- 
ing erratically  Cheney  claimed  that 
Reed  made  “furtive"  movements  and 
refused  to  obey  his  orders  The  officer 
then  shot  Cheney  once  in  the  abdomen 
after  seeing  him  reach  for  his  waist- 
band as  if  drawing  a weapon.  No  weapon 
was  found  on  or  near  Reed. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Investigators 
are  trying  to  understand  why  a Stale 
Police  helicopter  crashed  into  a Har- 
vard University  boathouse  minutes  after 
takeoff  on  Feb.  22  The  crash  killed 
two  Slate  Police  pilots,  Paul  Perry,  39, 
and  James  Mattaliano,  33,  as  well  as 
two  AT&T  technicians  who  were  aboard. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  state  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  has  estimated  that 
a proposed  “three  strikes"  bill  would 
cost  $2  billion  over  30  years  to  im- 


prison repeat  offenders  for  life.  The 
bill's  sponsor,  state  Senator  Louis  Kasoo, 
says  the  measure  would  save  money 
by  cutting  costs  for  police  and  courts. 

A Nutley  woman,  Michelle  Gomes, 
53,  was  charged  Feb  28  with  killing 
police  Det.  Joseph  DiTommaso,  39, 
because  he  took  another  woman  to 
Atlantic  City  with  him  on  Valentine’s 
Day  Gomes  claims  the  shooting  was 
an  accident. 

Campus  police  at  William  Pater- 
son College  in  Wayne  have  asked  that 
they  be  allowed  to  carry  guns  in  addi- 
tion to  their  nightsticks  and  pepper 
spray.  They  need  firearms,  they  said, 
because  of  an  increase  in  campus  vio- 
lence that  puts  them  at  risk. 

NEW  YORK  — A panel  of  top  New 
York  City  Police  Department  officials 
has  been  created  to  study  the  depart- 
ment’s 9mm.  Glock  handgun,  in  the 
wake  of  three  wild  shootings  over  the 
past  year  in  which  hundreds  of  rounds 
were  fired.  Police  officials  said  they 
want  to  learn  whether  the  problem  lies 
with  training  in  the  use  of  the  Glock  or 
with  the  weapon  itself. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Daniel 
Rivera  was  convicted  of  assault  Feb. 
23  in  the  1993  beating  of  a motorist  in 
the  Bronx  during  a traffic  stop.  Rivera 
clubbed  Aruba!  DeJesus  repeatedly  after 
stopping  him  for  a defective  headlight 
Rivera  faces  up  to  seven  years  in  prison. 

Richard  Girgenti,  the  state’s  direc- 
tor of  criminal  justice  since  1991,  re- 
signed in  February  to  become  manag- 
ing director  of  investigation  and  litiga- 
tion services  for  at  KPMG  Peak  Mar- 
wick, the  world's  second-largest  ac- 
counting firm. 

Colin  Ferguson  was  convicted  Feb. 
17  of  murdering  six  people  and  wound- 
ing 19  others  in  a December  1993 
shooting  spree  aboard  a Long  Island 
Railroad  commuter  train.  Ferguson, 
who  refused  to  plead  insanity,  acted  as 
his  own  attorney  and  mounted  a bi- 
zarre defense  after  being  found  men- 
tally fit  to  stand  trial.  Nearly  all  of  his 
surviving  victims  testified  against  him. 

The  number  of  drug  arrests  in  New 
York  City  declined  sharply  after  a 
crackdown  on  overtime  pay  was  or- 
dered by  police  officials  on  Feb.  15, 
The  New  York  Daily  News  reported 
last  month.  The  day  after  officials  cut 
the  overtime  limit  from  35  hours  a 
month  down  to  1 2.  the  number  of  drug 
busts  dropped  from  194  to  33.  Before 
the  crackdown,  police  were  making 
well  over  100  arrests  daily 

Greenport  residents  will  be  receiv- 
ing tax  refunds  averaging  $215  as  a 
result  of  the  dissolution  of  the  vil- 
lage's nine-member  police  department 
last  November  The  village  disbanded 
the  force  after  a grand  jury  found  it  to 
be  ill-trained,  inept  and  corrupt.  The 
Town  of  Southold  has  been  providing 
police  service  to  Greenport  since  the 
police  force  was  abolished,  charging 
$200,00  a year,  compared  to  more  than 
$800,000  a year  that  the  village  was 
paying  to  support  its  own  force.  Vil- 
lage taxes  will  be  cut  in  half  as  a result 
of  the  change. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Pe- 
ter Del-Debbio  was  indicted  March  1 
on  a charge  of  first-degree  assault  in 


the  shooting  of  undercover  Transit  Police 
Officer  Desmond  Robinson  last  Aug» 
ust.  Del-Debbio,  who  was  off-duty  at 
the  lime,  believed  Robinson  was  a 
suspect  and  opened  fire  at  him  on  a 
subway  platform.  Robinson  was  hit 
five  times  in  the  back  and  critically 
injured.  Witnesses  said  they  saw  Del- 
Debbio  fire  at  Robinson,  then  step 
over  the  fallen  Transit  officer  and  fire 
twice  more.  [SeeLEN.Oct.  15, 1994  ] 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  John 
Arena,  33,  was  acquitted  March  1 of 
Federal  drug  and  conspiracy  charges 
in  the  first  prosecution  connected  to 
the  “Dirty  30”  corruption  scandal  at 
the  30th  Precinct.  Fourteen  of  20  offi- 
cers under  Federal  indictment  have 
pleaded  guilty  and  three  others  face 
trial.  Much  of  the  testimony  against 
Arena  came  from  his  former  partner, 
George  Nova,  who  turned  state's  evi- 
dence in  exchange  for  a softer  sentence 
— 22  years  to  life  in  prison.  According 
to  Nova,  he  and  Arena  broke  into  apart- 
ments to  steal  cocaine  and  resold  it  to 
drug  dealers. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Southwest  Phila- 
delphia businessman  Nathaniel  Swint 
was  convicted  Feb.  23  on  Federal  charges 
involving  1 1 pounds  of  heroin  and 
cocaine  he  bought  through  the  mail 
from  former  FBI  agent  Kenneth  With- 
ers. Withers.  33,  was  sentenced  Feb. 
14  to  25  years  in  prison  after  pleading 
guilty  to  stealing  more  than  100  pounds 
of  drugs  from  an  FBI  evidence  room  in 
1993.  Posing  as  a drug  dealer.  Withers 
sent  letters  to  other  suspected  drug 
dealers  offering  them  the  drugs  at  bargain 
prices.  Swint ’s  attorney  argued  unsuc- 
cessfully that  his  client,  who  had  spent 
five  years  in  prison  on  drug  charges 
during  the  1980’s,  was  entrapped  by 
Withers.  [See  LEN,  Oct  15,  1994  ] 

A report  issued  Feb.  23  by  the  state 
Attorney  General's  Office  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission says  that  hate  crimes  through- 
out the  state  rose  130  percent  during 
the  five-year  period  ending  in  1993. 
Preliminary  data  show  the  rise  con- 
tinuing through  1994  as  well,  the  re- 
port added. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  North  Smith- 
field  Police  Department  was  taken  over 
by  the  State  Police  Feb.  26  following 
the  suspension  of  Police  Chief  Roger 
Remillard.  An  investigation  concluded 
that  Remillard  had  made  harassing 
phone  calls  to  a patrolman  who  was 
expected  to  testify  against  the  Chief  in 
a female  officer’s  sexual-harassment 
suit. 

Cranston  Police  Officer  Suzanne 
Jardin  filed  a sexual -harassment  suit 
Feb.  22  in  which  she  claims  that  her  su- 
periors ignored  complaints  about  sex- 
ual items  left  in  her  mailbox  by  co- 
workers and  obscene  noises.  The  de- 
partment said  an  investigation  found 
Jardin’s  complaints  to  be  groundless. 

A new  anti-stalking  bill  was  signed 
into  law  in  February  by  Gov.  Lincoln 
Almond.  It  will  replace  an  existing  law 
that  a judge  said  was  too  vague. 

VERMONT  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Feb.  28  that  only  the  state  or 
cities,  not  villages  or  towns,  may  en- 
force speed  limits  on  state  highways 
The  court  said  any  fines  collected  on 
those  highways  must  be  paid  to  the 
state. 


ALABAMA  — Hobby  Walker,  a for- 
mer Winston  County  Sheriff  who  lost 
his  re-election  bid  last  November,  was 
hired  in  February  to  teach  at  the  new 
police  academy  at  Wallace  State 
Community  College 

Alabama  last  month  became  the 
first  state  in  the  nation  to  bring  back 
the  chain  gang,  according  to  correc- 
tional organizations.  Beginning  this 
spring,  inmates  will  be  put  in  leg  irons 
and  assigned  to  litter-collection  ef- 
forts along  well-traveled  roads. 

ARKANSAS  — Russellville  police  of- 
ficers who  miss  their  old  .357  Mag- 
nums and  .38-caliber  revolvers  can 
buy  them  from  the  city  for  $75.  The 
department  switched  to  9mm.  semi- 
automatic pistols. 

FLORIDA  — State  officials  said  last 
month  that  approximately  $500,000 
was  spent  on  a search  for  five  con- 
victed murderers  who  escaped  from 
the  Glades  Correctional  Institution.  One 
state  lawmaker  said  that  i f more  money 
were  spent  on  better  supervision,  such 
costly  incidents  could  be  avoided.  Only 
four  of  the  five  were  found. 

GEORGIA  — The  Georgia  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  is  conducting 
an  investigation  to  see  whether  Val- 
dosta police  mishandled  a 1 994  double 
homicide  that  they  mistakenly  believed 
to  be  a murder-suicide  After  police 
had  cleaned  up  the  crime  scene,  de- 
stroying evidence  in  the  process,  an 
autopsy  revealed  that  2 1 -year-old  Don- 
ya  Jones  and  her  2-year-old  son,  Seth 
Cassota,  had  been  murdered. 

MISSISSIPPI  — A bill  that  would 
bring  back  corporal  punishment  for 
certain  crimes  was  killed  by  a state 
Senate  committee  last  month.  The 
legislation  to  allow  canings,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House,  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  black  law- 
makers, who  called  the  proposal  a re- 
turn to  the  days  of  lynching.  The  bill's 
chief  sponsor.  Representative  Tom 
Cameron,  said  criminals  in  the  United 
States  no  longer  fear  incarceration,  but 
that  canings  would  be  another  matter. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — State  Trooper 
Jeff  Nettles  was  able  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital one  day  after  being  shot  in  the 
chest,  thanks  to  the  bulletproof  vest  he 
was  wearing  and  that  saved  his  life. 
Four  Charlotte.  N.C.,  men  face  charges. 

VIRGINIA  — James  Mullins,  41,  of 
Roanoke,  pleaded  guilty  Feb.  27  to 
conspiring  to  circumvent  Federal  gun 
laws  by  organizing  a militia. 


ILLINOIS  — Authorities  were  given 
the  go  ahead  in  February  to  prosecute 
a Chicago  man,  stable  owner  Kenneth 
Hansen,  for  the  deaths  of  three  boys  in 
1955.  The  boys,  Robert  Peterson,  14, 
and  brothers  John  and  Anton  Schuessler, 


13  and  1 1,  were  allegedly  picked  up 
while  hitchhiking  by  Hansen  and 
strangled  by  the  then  22 -year-old  stable 
hand.  Evidence  in  the  long-unsolved 
case  came  to  light  during  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  death  of  candy  heiress 
Helen  Brach  and  a probe  of  the  show- 
horse  industry. 

The  Laborers  International  Union 
of  North  America  (LIUNA)  agreed 
last  month  to  take  action  against  cor- 
ruption in  its  ranks  by  organized  crime, 
under  threat  of  a Federal  takeover.  The 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  agreement 
began  four  months  ago  after  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  announced  its  in- 
tention to  file  a racketeering  lawsuit 
against  the  700,000-member  union. 

INDIANA  — State  lawmakers  last  month 
proposed  that  offenders  who  commit 
crimes  with  guns  should  be  required  to 
serve  an  additional  20  years  in  prison. 
Prison  officials  are  against  the  pro- 
posal, however,  saying  it  would  fur- 
ther burden  already  crowded  prison 
facilities. 

A coroner  ruled  in  February  that 
burglary  suspect  Ricky  Murphy  died 
from  cocaine  poisoning,  not  blows  from 
Evansville  police  flashlights.  Murphy 
died  on  Feb.  5 while  in  police  custody. 
Black  leaders  have  asked  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  to  investigate. 

KENTUCKY  — The  Central  Kentucky, 
Rice-Audubon  and  Green  River  Boys 
Camp  juvenile  treatment  centers  will 
be  probed  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  charges  ranging  from  racially- 
motivated  abuse  to  inadequate  care. 

A daytime  curfew  was  proposed 
last  month  by  Louisville  Councilman 
Jack  Hilliard  as  a means  of  picking  up 
truants  and  returning  them  to  school. 
The  measure  is  said  to  have  the  support 
of  School  Superintendent  Peter  Flynn 
and  the  Police  Department. 

MICHIGAN  — Romulus  police  are 
hopeful  that  the  establishment  of  a 
state  DNA  data  bank  this  month  will 
increase  the  odds  of  solving  the  brutal 
1991  murder  of  Nancy  Ludwig,  a 41- 
year-old  Northwest  Airlines  flight  at- 
tendant. A State  Police  link  to  the 
national  Combined  DNA  Index  Sys- 
tem (CODIS)  network  will  give  police 
access  to  thousands  of  possible  genetic 
matches.  In  the  ongoing  Ludwig  case, 
State  Police  have  already  checked  1,448 
tips  and  eliminated  more  than  200 
suspects  through  blood  and  saliva 
comparisons.  Since  1991,  the  FBI  has 
been  collecting  samples  for  a national 
DNA  catalog  Under  Michigan  law,  all 
sex  offenders  since  Sept.  1 , 1 994,  have 
blood  samples  drawn.  Lynne  Helton,  a 
scientist  at  the  State  Police  DNA  unit 
in  East  Lansing,  said  that  eventually 
all  states  will  be  linked  to  CODIS,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  match  fluid  samples 
found  at  the  Ludwig  murder  site. 

Detroit  police  officers  have  been 
banned  from  carrying  flashlights  that 
take  C or  D cell  batteries.  The  heavy 
flashlights  were  used  in  the  fatal  1992 
beating  of  Malice  Green. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  reported 
last  month  that  the  prison  space  cre- 
ated over  the  past  10  years  at  a cost  of 
$1  billion  is  being  used  increasingly 
for  nonviolent  offenders  incarcerated 
for  drug  crimes.  Some  5,663  inmates 
were  in  prison  in  1993  for  drug  of- 
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fenses  - 10  times  the  number  in  1983. 

OHIO  — According  to  a Feb.  26  report 
by  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  convicted 
murderers  in  Ohio  paroled  between 
1983  and  1993  spent  an  average  of 
1 1.81  years  behind  bars.  Some  of  the 
morfe  than  500  parolees  served  only 
five  years. 

Lee  Hines,  25,  of  Lebanon,  was  ac- 
quitted last  month  of  beating  and  stab- 
bing 65-year-old  Larry  Schuchter  and 
choking  Schuchter’s  mother,  Evelyn. 
Hines,  who  faced  aggravated  burglary 
and  assault  charges,  claimed  he  had 
been  sleepwalking  for  years  and  has  no 
memory  of  the  event. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A Huntington 
man  accused  of  brutally  abusing  his 
wife  will  be  tried  in  Federal  court  in 
the  first  application  of  the  1994  Fed- 
eral Violence  Against  Women  Act. 
Sonya  Bailey  apparently  spent  part  of 
the  time  during  a six-day  trip  through 
three  states  in  the  trunk  of  a car  driven 
by  her  husband,  Chris.  The  couple  was 
last  seen  arguing  in  a bar  near  their 
home  and  reappeared  later  when  Chris 
Bailey  brought  his  unconscious  wife 
to  a hospital  in  Corbin,  Ky.  According 
to  authorities,  Sonya  Bailey’s  body 
showed  countless  wounds  inflicted  at 
different  times. 

WISCONSIN  — Some  2,178  beds  will 
be  added  to  the  state  prison  system  to 
ease  overcrowding  among  the  adult 
inmate  population.  The  beds  will  come 
from  the  construction  of  a new  prison 
and  five  expansion  projects,  including 
a 900-bed  prison  in  Jackson  County 
and  a 564-bed  expansion  at  the  Dodge 
Correctional  Institution. 


IOWA — The  Iowa  House  last  month 
held  its  first  debate  on  the  death  pen- 
alty in  30  years.  Polls  show  broad 
public  support  for  a death  penalty,  but 
churches,  among  other  interest  groups, 
oppose  it. 

KANSAS  — Hundreds  of  Russell-area 
residents  were  forced  to  evacuate  their 
homes  Feb.  27  after  five  parcels  that 
appeared  to  be  pipe  bombs  were  found 
within  a 10-mile  area.  Authorities  said 
the  devices  proved  to  be  fakes. 

MINNESOTA  — A Forest  Lake  youth 
held  his  former  teacher  and  the  teacher’s 
4-year-old  son  at  gunpoint  Feb.  14, 
demanding  money  and  threatening  to 
kill  them.  Thomas  Benson  and  his  son 
were  able  to  escape  when  he  talked  the 
student  into  bringing  them  to  a bank  so 
that  he  could  withdraw  money.  Figur- 
ing the  suspect  would  not  shoot  with  so 
many  people  around,  Benson  left  the 
car  with  his  son  and,  once  in  the  bank, 
askeu  someone  to  call  911.  The  sus- 
pect, who  was  not  identified,  was 
captured  unarmed  and  without  inci- 
dent about  a mile  away. 

Minneapolis  police  Sgt.  Donald 
Wagenknecht,  49,  was  acquitted  Feb. 
15  of  sexually  assaulting  a mentally 
impaired  woman  and  misconduct  by  a 
police  officer.  Hennepin  County  Dis- 
trict Judge  Allen  Oleisky  said 


Wagenknecht  exercised  extremely  poor 
judgment  in  dating  and  having  sex 
with  the  43-year-old  woman  who  has 
the  mental  abilities  of  an  1 1 -year-old. 
Wagenknecht  did  not  deny  having  sex 
with  the  woman,  but  insisted  it  was 
consensual.  Two  women  testified  that 
they  had  spoken  to  the  complainant 
after  her  sexual  encounter  with  Wagen- 
knecht and  that  she  did  not  say  she  had 
been  forced  or  coerced.  Wagenknecht 
still  faces  a departmental  inquiry. 

NEBRASKA — Gov.  Ben  Nelson  last 
month  signed  a bill  that  repeals  a law 
that  made  adultery  a criminal  offense. 


ARIZONA  — Mesa  authorities  have 
no  motive  for  why  a 71 -year-old  woman, 
who  was  hospitalized  while  recover- 
ing from  a hysterectomy,  would  open 
fire,  wounding  two  men.  According  to 
police,  Jean  Dooley  pulled  a gun  from 
a knapsack  brought  by  her  husband 
and  began  shooting  outside  a nurses’ 
station  at  Valley  Lutheran  Hospital.  A 
nurse  was  shot  in  the  arm  and  back; 
another  employee  was  shot  in  the 
abdomen. 

A hearing-impaired  couple  sued  the 
Phoenix  Police  Department  for  alleged 
discrimination  Feb.  9 after  their  truck 
was  stolen  as  they  tried  to'  communi- 
cate on  the  91 1-TDD  system.  William 
Ferguson  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  claim 
they  tried  to  call  91 1 four  times  using 
a text  telephone  system  to  report  a 
prowler  outside  their  home.  They  say 
operators  kept  hanging  up  on  them 
until  the  fourth  attempt,  when  one  rec- 
ognized the  audio  signal  of  the  device 
and  switched  the  call  to  the  appropri- 
ate operator.  The  Ferguson's  suit  seeks 
unspecified  damages  for  the  loss  of 
their  truck  and  for  misconduct  “caus- 
ing extreme  frustration,  humiliation, 
and  emotional  distress.”  The  suit  also 
seeks  an  order  that  all  9 1 1 operators  be 
trained  in  non-voice  communications. 
According  to  a police  spokesman, 
however,  only  about  500  of  the  1.9 
million  calls  placed  each  year  to  91 1 
are  made  by  the  hearing-impaired.  The 
department  has  two  TDDs  that  are 
staffed  24  hours  a day  to  handle  calls 
from  the  hearing-impaired. 

COLORADO  — Tyrone  Campbell, 
the  first  Denver  police  officer  to  move 
into  a high-crime  area  under  a city- 
sponsored  low-interest  loan  program, 
was  burglarized  in  January  The  thieves 
made  off  with  Campbell’s  computer, 
compact  discs,  and  ski  parka.  Campbell 
said  the  burglary  left  him  unruffled  - 
his  car  had  been  broken  into  in  other 
neighborhoods. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Although  bolo  ties 
were  named  the  state’s  official  neck- 
wear in  1987,  Santa  Fe  Police  Chief 
Don  Grady  last  month  banned  his  plain- 
clothes officers  from  wearing  them. 
Grady  told  officers  to  save  the  bolos 
for  their  days  off. 

A total  of  35,000  tickets  statewide 
— 7,000  more  than  usual  - were  written 
during  the  Feb.  5- 1 8 Operation  Buckle 
Down.  This  was  the  fifth  crackdown 


since  the  program  began  last  year. 

OKLAHOMA  — Angela  Mae  Rucker, 
22,  a former  Bryan  County  jailer  who 
said  she  was  taken  hostage  last  month 
when  a convicted  murderer  escaped 
from  the  jail,  has  now  been  charged 
with  aiding  and  abetting  the  escape. 
Rucker,  who  faces  a maximum  penalty 
of  seven  years,  is  accused  of  helping 
John  Charles  Allen  to  escape.  Allen, 
Rucker,  and  another  inmate.  Hank 
Arnold  Rocole,  were  captured  when 
their  car  overturned  in  Lake  Texoma, 
Tex.  Bryan  County  Sheriff  Bill  Sturch 
said  he  now  believes  Rocole  to  have 
been  an  unwitting  hostage  in  the  es- 
cape. Rucker  was  fired  Feb.  12  from 
the  Sheriff’s  Department. 

TEXAS  — A 22-year-old  University 
of  Houston  student  faces  Federal  charges 
after  a homemade  bomb  he  was  put- 
ting in  a trash  binaccidentally  blew  up. 
Igor  Longo  lost  part  of  his  arm,  an  eye, 
and  suffered  serious  bums. 

Samuel  Hawkins,  a rapist  linked  to 
some  40  attacks  in  Colorado,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  was  put  to  death  by 
lethal  injection  Feb.  21.  Hawkins,  51, 
known  as  "the  traveling  rapist,”  was 
executed  for  the  1977  murder  of  19- 
year-old  Abbe  Hamilton  of  Borger. 
Hawkins  was  also  under  a death  sen- 
tence for  the  murder  of  a 12-year-old 
Amarillo  girl. 

Former  Dallas  police  officer  Mi- 
chael Alvarez  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  prison  and  ten  years  probation 
last  month  after  pleading  guilty  to  two 
charges  of  impersonating  a peace  offi- 
cer. Alvarez,  26,  resigned  from  the 
force  in  1992  after  being  accused  of 
sexually  assaulting  a woman  while  on 
duty.  He  pleaded  no  contest  to  a charge 
of  official  oppression  and  was  placed 
on  18  months  probation. 

Two  Dallas  men  accused  of  kid- 
napping and  murdering  a 16-year-old 
girl  may  be  the  first  to  face  the  death 
penalty  under  the  1994  Federal  crime 
law.  Orlando  Condia  Hall,  23,  and  Bruce 


Cameil  Webster,  2 1,  are  charged  with 
kidnapping  Lisa  Rene  from  her  Ar- 
lington apartment  on  Sept.  24,  1994. 
The  men  allegedly  hit  Rene  with  a 
shovel  and  suffocated  her.  They  are 
also  accused  of  sexually  assaulting 
her.  Rene’s  body  was  found  in  a shal- 
low grave  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  on  Oct.  2. 

UT  AH  — About  90  percent  of  respon- 
dents to  a recent  survey  conducted  for 
the  Deseret  News  agreed  that  16-  and 
17-year-olds  should  be  automatically 
certified  as  adults  when  they  are  charged 
with  rape  or  murder.  In  a related  devel- 
opment, the  state  Senate  last  month 
unanimously  endorsed  a bill  that  would 
create  a new  category  of  crime  and 
allow  some  juveniles  to  be  tried  as 
adults.  The  bill,  backed  by  Gov.  Mike 
Leavitt,  would  require  juvenile  offend- 
ers over  16  and  charged  with  aggra- 
vated murder  or  murder  to  be  charged 
as  adults.  Juveniles  charged  with  less 
serious  offenses,  such  as  arson,  rob- 
bery or  aggravated  assault,  could  peti- 
tion to  be  returned  to  juvenile  court. 


ALASKA  — A bill  that  would  make  it 
illegal  to  photograph  or  secretly  view 
a naked  person  in  a private  place  was 
introduced  in  the  state  Legislature  in 
February.  The  proposal  was  prompted 
by  the  discovery  of  a video  surveil- 
lance system  in  a high  school  girls’ 
locker  room  in  Klawock. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  Pasadena  City 
Council  last  month  approved  a law 
banning  the  sale  of  bullets  to  juveniles 
and  requiring  ammo-buyers  to  provide 
identification  and  complete  a form. 

A 7-month-old  Lancaster  girl,  Jainah 
Spencer,  was  killed  Feb.  23  when  the 
car  carrying  her  and  the  four  men  who 


had  taken  her  as  collateral  for  her 
father’s  debt  slammed  into  a tree  dur- 
ing a police  chase.  Charges  were  pend- 
ing against  the  men,  said  police. 

Vicki  Lindsey,  36,  was  awarded 
$1.12  million  by  a California  jury  last 
month  because  she  was  spied  on  by  de- 
partment store  security  guards  while 
changing  clothes  in  a dressing  room. 
The  jury  gave  Lindsey  $1  million  in 
punitive  damages  and  $ 120,000  in  com- 
pensatory damages. 

A bill  that  would  make  it  easier  to 
obtain  a concealed  weapon  permit  was 
introduced  last  month  in  the  state 
Assembly. 

In  the  hours  before  his  Feb.  16 
arrest  by  Federal  authorities,  computer 
hacker  Kevin  D.  Mitnick  wiped  out  the 
accounting  files  of  the  Well,  a San 
Francisco-based  computer  network. 
Mitnick,  30,  who  was  convicted  in 
1989  on  Federal  computer-crime 
charges,  had  been  on  the  run  for  two 
years  before  his  arrest  in  Raleigh,  N.C  .. 
The  Well,  which  serves  about  1 1,000 
Bay  Area  users,  had  allowed  Mitnick 
to  keep  entering  the  system  so  that 
investigators  could  monitor  his  activi- 
ties surreptitiously.  According  to  the 
Computer  Emergency  Response  Team, 
a quasi-govemmental  agency  that  tracks 
security  breaches  in  the  Internet,  the 
number  of  break-ins  nearly  doubled  in 
1994  compared  to  1993,  with  2,241 
“incidents”  reported. 

NEVADA  — South  Lake  Tahoe  played 
host  last  month  to  the  10th  annual 
International  Police  Winter  Games. 
The  six-day  event,  which  includes  Alpine 
and  Nordic  ski  competitions,  draws 
police  from  around  the  world. 

OREGON  — Phillip  Earley.  48,  sur- 
rendered in  February  in  Portland  to 
face  charges  in  the  shooting  of  state 
trooper  Lisa  Boe,  25,  and  cadet  Ma- 
nolo  Herrera,  20.  The  two  had  stopped 
Earley  for  suspected  drunken  driving. 
Their  bulletproof  vests  saved  their  lives, 
officials  said. 


Camden  PD  to  realign  shifts 
to  address  peak-crime  hours 


Camden,  N.J.,  Police  Chief  George  D.  Pugh  last 
month  ordered  a rescheduling  plan  put  into  effect  that 
will  allow  the  Police  Department  to  deploy  extra  uni- 
formed personnel  during  peak  crime  periods,  despite 
protests  from  the  union  that  represents  about  130  patrol 
officers. 

Pugh  announced  the  plan  Feb.  9,  the  day  that  the  city 
logged  its  15th  homicide  of  the  year,  saying  it  would  not 
require  the  hiring  of  additional  officers.  The  plan  was  to 
go  into  effect  on  Feb.  13. 

Pugh  said  most  of  the  officers  would  patrol  high- 
crime  areas  in  patrols  cars,  although  some  would  be 
assigned  to  foot  posts.  Additional  personnel  would  be 
assigned  between  2 P.M.  and  10  P.M.  and  from  10  P.M. 
to  6 A.M.  — the  shifts  during  which  most  calls  for 
service  are  received. 

Of  the  48  homicides  in  Camden  last  year,  Pugh  noted, 
84  percent  occurred  during  those  hours 

Pugh  said  the  city’s  rising  homicide  rate  forced  him 
to  take  the  action,  which  he  said  has  encountered 
resistance  from  the  Camden  Police  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. 

The  change,  which  the  Chief  said  he  has  been  trying 
to  implement  for  three  years,  effectively  reinstates  a shift 
schedule  that  the  department  abandoned  15  years  ago. 
Pugh  said  officers  worked  37*  hours  a week,  but  were 
paid  for  working  40  hours.  Under  the  new  schedule, 
officers  would  be  working  a 42-hour  week. 


But  "smoke  and  mirrors”  was  how  PBA  president 
Gary  Miller  described  the  plan.  Miller,  who  refused  to 
comment  on  the  issue  when  reached  by  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  told  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the  PBA 
might  fight  the  rescheduling  in  court.  He  also  expressed 
concerns  that  the  officers  might  end  up  working  more 
hours  without  additional  compensation. 

"He  is  disrupting  the  lives  of  130  people  by  trying  to 
change  the  work  schedule  from  four  days  on,  two  days 
off,  to  a five  days  on,  two  days  off  plan,”  Miller  said.  He 
added  that  Pugh  had  the  chance  to  raise  the  issue  in 
negotiations  with  the  union  over  the  past  two  years  but 
never  brought  it  up.  "Our  lawyers  are  now  researching 
our  options,  including  a possible  lawsuit,”  Miller  said. 


Moving? 

Don't  leave  Law  Enforcement  News 
behind.  To  ensure  best  service,  please 
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People  & Places 


Olson's  reputation  earns  him 
the  nod  as  Minneapolis  PC 


It's  back  to  the  hinterlands  for 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Police  Commissioner 
Robert  Olson,  who  returns  to  his 
native  Minnesota  March  17  to  be- 
come police  chief  in  Minneapolis 
Minneapolis  Mayor  Sharon 
Sayles  Belton  said  she  chose  Olson 
to  lead  the  870-officer  agency  be- 
cause of  his  national  reputation  as  a 
"solid  leader  and  a highly  effective 
manager.” 

"He  is  straightforward  and  tough- 
minded,  yet  he  also  has  a reputation 
as  a consensus  builder,"  Belton  said 
as  she  announced  her  choice  on  Feb. 
7.  “He  even  has  a sense  of  humor." 

The  Minneapolis  City  Council 
confirmed  Olson  to  the  post  on  Feb. 
15.  Olson  will  be  succeeded  in 
Yonkas  on  an  interim  basis  by  Deputy 
Chief  Robert  Taggart. 

The  appointment  marks  the  third 
time  that  the  49-year-old  Olson  has 
led  a major  city  police  department. 
He  has  been  Police  Commissioner 
in  Yonkers  since  1990,  and  was 
Police  Chief  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
from  1 987  to  1 989.  He  began  his  28- 
year  law  enforcement  career  with 
the  Omaha  Police  Department,  where 
he  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become 
deputy  police  chief. 

Of  his  appointment,  Olson  told 
Law  Enforcement  News:  “It's  ex- 
citing, and  I’ve  got  really  mixed 
feelings  about  leaving,  but  Minnea- 
polis was  an  opportunity  I couldn't 
turn  away  from.” 

Olson  arrived  in  Yonkers  to  take 
control  of  a troubled,  highly  politi- 
cized department  that  was  some- 
times used  as  a pawn  among  city 


power  brokers,  nine  of  whom  have 
been  indicted  in  recent  years  as  a result 
of  a continuing  Federal  investigation 
into  municipal  corruption.  The  city 
was  under  orders  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  desegegrate  housing, 
which  exacerabted  racial  tensions  and 
further  deteriorated  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's shaky  relationship  with  the  city’s 
minority  community.  The  agency  also 
lagged  behind  other  police  departments 
in  the  implementation  of  community 
policing  and  in  other  respects. 

The  turmoil  may  have  been  a factor 
in  an  attempt  to  kill  Olson,  whose  leg 
was  slightly  injured,  when  a hand  gre- 
nade rigged  to  his  car  exploded  on 
Election  Day  1992.  No  arrests  have 
been  made  in  the  case,  which  is  still 
under  investigation,  but  Olson  is  con- 
fident that  the  culprit  will  be  found. 

“I  feel  pretty  good  that  Det.  Capt. 
Tom  Kressman,  who's  in  charge  of 
our  detective  division,  will  be  giving 
me  a call  in  Minneapolis  some  day  to 
tell  me  they’ve  got  a break,”  he  said. 

But  Olson  feels  the  Yonkers  de- 
partment effectively  turned  a comer 
during  his  tenure — an  achievement  he 
credits  to  his  civilian  and  sworn  staff. 

“We've  accomplished  an  awful  lot 
over  the  last  five  years,”  he  told  LEN. 
‘The  department  is  on  the  front  lines 
— more  than  any  other  city  in  New 
York.  We've  been  slowly  moving 
forward  with  the  community-policing 
philosophy  and  received  20  extra  offi- 
cers from  the  Federal  crime  bill  who 
are  now  in  training.  Next  summer, 
we’ll  really  kick  this  off  when  those  20 
officers  get  out  into  the  neighborhoods. 
And  we’re  working  with  the  neighbor- 


hoods to  develop  strategies.” 

The  new  hires  will  bring  the  total 
number  of  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment to  540,  Olson  said — its  highest 
level  of  uniformed  personnel  ever. 

Olson  said  the  “big-time”  po- 
litical infighting  and  bickering  that 
characterized  the  workings  of  the 
Yonkers  Police  Department  are  all 
but  a distant  memory.  “I  feel  very 
good  that  by  working  with  the  offi- 
cers, the  unions  and  everyone  else, 
we've  eliminated  that.  There  are  no 
outside  politics  involved  in  this 
department  at  all,  and  that's  a testa- 
ment to  how  management  can  work 
with  the  muons.  We  have  random 
drug-testing  here,  and  we  have  a 
Police  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Committee  of  both  civilians 
and  police  that  review  our  internal 
affairs  cases.  That  came  into  being 
with  the  support  of  the  unions.  We 
had  no  fights  over  it.” 

Leading  the  Minneapolis  Police 
Department,  Olson  concedes,  will 
present  a formidable  challenge  in  its 
own  right.  The  troubled  agency  has 
been  weathering  a storm  of  charges 
centering  on  brutality,  ineffective 
policies  and  officer  misconduct,  and 
is  grappling  with  rising  crime  and 
deteriorating  relations  with  the  city’s 
minority  community. 

“They're  going  through  some 
difficult  times  and  have  had  a rough 
year  of  terrible  incidents,  but  I look 
at  this  as  a significant  career  chal- 
lenge," said  Olson.  “And  it's  sweet- 
ened by  the  fact  that  I was  bom  in  St. 
Paul  and  I’ve  got  a lot  of  relatives 
there.” 

/ 


Major 

promotion 

The  small  but  growing  ranks  of 
female  police  executives  grew  by  one 
on  Feb.  2,  with  the  appointment  of 
Maj  Carol  A.  Mehrling  as  chief  of 
the  Montgomery  County,  Md.  Police 
Department  — the  first  woman  to  hold 
the  office,  n 

Montgomery  County  Executive 
Douglas  M.  Duncan,  who  made  the 
selection,  said  Mehrling  was  “without 
question”  the  best  person  for  the  job. 

Mehrling,  46.  becomes  one  of  about 
70  female  police  chiefs  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  939-officer  Montgom- 
ery County  department  becomes  the 
second -largest  police  force  in  the  na- 
tion to  be  headed  by  a woman. 

Mehrling  had  served  as  interim  chief 
since  Duncan  took  office  in  December 
and  ousted  Chief  Clarence  Edwards 
In  winning  the  permanent  appointment, 
she  lopped  a field  of  30  applicants 
from  13  states.  The  list  of  finalists  for 
the  job  was  said  to  include  former 
Maryland  State  Police  Supt.  Larry  W. 
Tolliver,  New  York  City  Housing  Police 
Chief  Joseph  R.  Leake  and  retired 
Seattle  assistant  police  chief  Michael 
Bras  field. 

Duncan  brushes  aside  the  issue  of 
his  nominee’s  gender,  saying  Mehrling 
won  the  job  because  of  her  vision, 
which  includes  plans  to  upgrade  tech- 
nology, reassign  officers  for  greater 
efficiency  and  improve  police  interac- 
tion with  the  community. 

“It  was  clear  to  me  that  Major 
Mehrling  was  the  best  person  to  lead 
the  Montgomery  County  Police  De- 
partment into  the  2 1st  century,”  Dun- 
can said. 

A 1971  graduate  of  Towson  State 
College,  in  Maryland,  Mehrling  joined 
the  Montgomery  County  department 
that  same  year.  She  has  been  a patrol 
supervisor  in  the  Silver  Spring  Dis- 
trict. deputy  commander  of  the  police 
academy,  director  of  the  youth  serv- 
ices investigations  division,  commander 
of  the  Bethesda  District  and  chief  of 
the  investigative  services  bureau,  which 
oversees  homicide  and  major  criminal 
investigations. 

Mehrling  was  associated  with  a 
controversial,  abortive  investigation 
into  a 1993  Germantown  rape  case 
Police  charged  five  teen-agers,  ages 


15  to  19,  as  adults  in  the  alleged  gang 
rapes  of  two  14-year-old  girls  at  sepa- 
rate parties,  but  prosecutors  later  dropped 
the  charges  In  the  finger-pointing  that 
followed  the  decision  to  drop  the  charges, 
Mehrling  was  criticized  for  her  offi- 
cers' handling  of  the  investigation  and 
for  her  remarks  to  a reporter. 

Although  female  police  chiefs  are  a 
rarity,  Mehrling  is  not  the  first  in 
Montgomery  County.  Mary  Ann 
Viverctte  has  been  Gaithersburg’s 
police  chief  since  1986. 

Wizard's 

touch 

The  man  whose  eavesdropping 
expertise  has  haunted  suspected  mob- 
sters and  terrorists  in  New  York  for 
more  than  20  years  has  taken  over  the 
largest  FBI  office  in  the  country. 

James  K.  Kailstrom  was  appointed 
head  of  the  bureau's  New  York  City 
office  Feb.  6,  succeeding  William  A. 
Gavin,  who  is  retiring  to  become  the 
security  director  for  U S.  Healthcare 
Inc. 

In  Kailstrom,  FBI  Director  Louis 
J.  Freeh  chose  one  of  the  bureau’s 
most  respected  technical  wizards,  a 
man  whose  surveillance  techniques  have 
played  a critical  role  in  the  arrest  of 
every  major  organized  crime  leader 
and  terrorist  in  New  York  in  the  last  20 
years,  officials  said. 

“Jim  Kailstrom  is  superbly  engi- 
neered to  lead  the  New  York  office  of 
the  FBI,”  Freeh  said  in  a statement. 
The  New  York  office  covers  the  city. 
Long  Island  and  part  of  the  lower 
Hudson  Valley. 

Last  year  Kailstrom  led  the  FBI’s 
successful  effort  to  push  the  Digital 
Telephony  Act  through  Congress.  The 
legislation  requires  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry  to  eliminate  techno- 
logical obstacles  that  thwart  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  intercept  and 
eavesdrop  on  communications. 

Kailstrom,  51,  is  known  for  once 
putting  a listening  device  the  size  of  a 
quarter  in  a couch  used  by  John  Gotti, 
the  boss  of  the  Gambino  organized- 
crime  family.  He  coordinated  the 
complex  surveillance  in  the  Pizza 
Connection  case,  in  which  17  people 
were  convicted  in  March  1987  of  run- 
ning an  international  drug  ring  using 
pizzerias  as  fronts. 


As  the  head  of  the  Special  Opera- 
tions Division  in  New  York  from  1976 
to  1990,  Kailstrom  oversaw  a band  of 
surveillance  experts  that  grew  from  15 
to  more  than  300. 

End  of 
an  era 

Until  Feb  28.  the  Missouri  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  had 
had  just  one  director  since  the  agency 
was  established  in  August  1972.  So 
with  the  retirement  that  day  of  Ernie 
Sjoblom.  a significant  piece  of  the 
agency's  history  walked  out  the  door 

Sjoblom.  a pharmacist,  has  spent 
more  than  two  decades  investigating 
abuses  involving  the  illegal  distribu- 
tion of  prescription  drugs.  He  says  his 
involvement  with  MBNDD  began 
innocently  enough:  “I  just  tipped  my 
hat  into  the  ring,  and  I’v&  been  here 
ever  since.” 

Bert  McClary  will  replace  him 
until  a permanent  successor  is  named. 

The  bureau  registers  all  firms  and 
individuals  in  the  state  “who  can 
lawfully  conduct  activities  with  con- 
trolled substances,"  Sjoblom  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  recently  It  also 
inspects  and  audits  individuals  and 
firms  to  ensure  compliance  with  strict 
record-keeping  requirements  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  make 
sure  drugs  “are  not  being  diverted  out 


of  legitimate  medical  channels.”  The 
bureau  is  also  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  list  of  controlled  substances 
and  conducts  studies  and  educational 
activities  for  the  pharmacology  pro- 
fession, Sjoblom  added. 

The  MBNDD's  operations  require 
a close  relationship  not  only  with  the 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admini- 
stration, but  with  local  agencies,  too. 
“We  have  a good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  local  authorities,  the  High- 
way Patrol  and  the  sheriffs’  depart- 
ments, advising  them  of  suspicious 
practitioners  and  keeping  them  informed 
of  people  who  are  going  to  the  doctor 
just  to  get  ’scrip,’”  he  told  LEN. 

When  Sjoblom  began  the  job,  the 
biggest  prescription-drug  abuse  prob- 
lem involved  amphetamines.  “In  1972, 
there  were  72  amphetamine  pills  pro- 
duced for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  Right  now.  we're 
using  less  than  one-half  of  one  pill,  so 
there  has  been  a tremendous  decrease 
in  the  legitimate  market  and  the  use  of 
amphetamines,"  he  observed 

Sjoblom  said  that  the  primary  pre- 
scription abuse  problem  confronting 
the  bureau  right  now  is  the  illegal 
distribution  of  samples,  which  drug 
manufacturers  readily  make  available 
to  doctors  in  the  hopes  they  will  pre- 
scribe the  products  to  patients. 

The  bureau's  current  investigation 
of  the  problem  has  centered  on  hydro- 
codone,  a narcotic  painkiller  that  is 
being  illegally  distributed  and  abused 


by  some  doctors.  “Once  we  get  the 
investigation  completed,  and  we're  able 
to  refer  the  information  to  the  FDA  and 
DEA,  the  problem  will  probably  take 
care  of  itself,”  said  Sjoblom. 

As  for  his  future,  Sjoblom  said:  “I 
just  want  to  nde  into  the  sunset  this 
week,  and  then  we’ll  worry  about  what 
happens  when  the  sun  comes  up  next 
week.” 

Making 

history 

February  is  celebrated  as  Black 
History  Month,  and  this  year  the  occa- 
sion coincided  with  a milestone  in 
New  York  City  policing:  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  police  union’s  first  black 
board  member. 

Warren  Binford  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association  on  Feb.  4 by 
acting  PBA  president  Louis  Mata- 
razzo.  Binford  will  also  serve  as  the 
financial  secretary  representing  pre- 
cincts in  Queens. 

Both  Binford  and  Matarazzo  said 
the  appointment  had  nothing  to  do 
with  race.  “I  wouldn’t  take  the  job  if  I 
thought  I was  picked  because  of  my 
race,"  Binford  said.  “I  feel  I was 
picked  because  of  my  work  and  dedi- 
cation to  this  union." 

Binford  has  been  a cop  for  1 3 years, 
and  a PBA  delegate  for  eight. 
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Not  too  old  to  be  a rookie 


Retirement  didn't  suit  him,  so  former  FBI  agent  John 
Mindermann  recently  returned  to  his  professional  roots  by 
joining  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  the  agency 
where  he  began  his  policing  career  back  in  1959  and  where 
he  remained  until  joining  tfie  FBI  in  1968. 

Mindermann,  58,  entered  the  Police  Academy  on  Jan.  30, 
becoming  the  department's  oldest  recruit  ever.  Despite  his 
experience,  he  will  enter  a field  training  program  after  he 
completes  the  academy  in  June  and,  like  any  other  new 
rookie,  will  most  likely  be  assigned  as  a patrol  officer.  He’ll 
be  one  of  300  new  officers  die  city  is  expected  to  hire  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Mindermann 's  new  career  move  ends  a six-year  period  of 
retirement  during  which  the  20-year  FBI  veteran  worked  as  a 
private  investigator  and  a security  consultant.  “I  didn’t  find 
that  too  interesting,  stimulating  or  rewarding,”  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  recently.  “In  California,  there  is  no  age 
limitation  on  entering  police  work.  If  you  can  do  the  physical 
agility  tests  and  pass  the  other  tests,  you  can  become  eligible. 
I began  looking  into  it,  I passed  the  test,  and  now  I’m  in  the 
academy." 

Mindermann  brings  to  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment a distinguished  record  with  the  FBI,  which  included  as- 
signments in  Texas,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  bureau’s  Behav- 
ioral Science  Unit  in  Quant ico,  Va.,  and  as  a field  supervisor 
in  the  San  Francisco  field  office. 

During  his  first  stint  with  the  SFPD,  Mindermann 
collected  five  meritorious  citations  and  nearly  40  captain's 


commendations  during  a relatively  brief  career  in  which  the 
young  patrol  officer  worked  “virtually  every  uniform  and  non- 
uniformed  assignment  available  " 

His  biggest  claim  to  fame,  however,  came  on  June  17,  1972. 
Early  that  Saturday  morning,  Mindermann  was  called  to 
investigate  a burglary  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee's 

From  the 

San  Francisco  PD 
to  the  FBI  and 
back  again  — 
at  age  58 

offices  located  at  the  Watergate  apartment  complex.  Minder- 
man  was  the  first  FBI  agent  on  the  scene.  “I  initiated  the 
Watergate  investigation,  and  then  stayed  with  the  case  for  the 
duration,”  he  recalled. 

Mindermann  said  he  doesn't  feel  like  the  odd  man  out  at  the 
Police  Academy  since  one  of  his  colleagues,  a former  investiga- 
tor with  the  San  Francisco  District  Attorney’s  office,  is  50  years 
old,  and  several  others  are  in  their  30’s  or  40’s. 


As  might  be  expected,  there  have  been  numerous  changes 
in  the  agency  since  Mindermann  went  through  the  academy 
the  first  time  36  years  ago.  "When  1 entered  in  1959,  police 
work  was  just  one  of  many  good  options  open  on  Un- 
economic scene.  Now  there's  heavy  competition  for  these 
jobs  We  were  told  by  the  academy  staff  that  only  one  in 
eight  candidates  were  successful  in  gening  an  appointment  " 
Then,  the  academy  course  lasted  for  3-  months,  compared 
to  about  five  months  now.  “There  was  very  little  emphasis 
on  military  drill  and  decorum.  The  instructors  were  not 
college-educated,  and  there  was  nothing  mandated  or 
controlled  by  a commissioner  at  a higher  level  — it  was  all 
controlled  by  the  department  itself.  Contrasted  to  what  I'm 
experiencing  now,  the  difference  is  night  and  day  " 
Mindermann  also  believes  that  instructors  and  recruits 
alike  are  more  keenly  aware  of  the  dangers  today’s  law  en- 
forcement officers  face.  That  point  was  brought  home  with 
gripping  clarity  last  November  when  a daytime  gun  battle 
with  a heavily  armed  suspect  at  one  of  the  city's  busiest 
intersections  resulted  in  the  death  of  Officer  James  Guiclff. 
SWAT  team  sharpshooters  eventually  killed  the  gunman 
“It  kind  of  crystallized  the  degree  of  danger  officers  are 
experiencing  out  there  with  the  guns  and  the  drugs,”  Minder- 
mann  said  of  the  incident,  which  resulted  in  a decision  to 
upgrade  officers'  weapons  to  more  powerful  semiautomatic 
pistols.  The  department  has  also  instituted  a one-week-long 
survival  course  to  teach  officers  how  to  get  through  such 
incidents  alive,  he  added. 


Worth  the  wait: 


Law  seen  keeping  guns  from  wrong  hands 


The  Brady  Law,  enacted  last  year 
to  provide  a national  five-day  waiting 
period  and  background  check  for  would- 
be  handgun  purchasers,  appears  to  be 
working,  according  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment statistics  and  a survey  by  the 
International  Assocation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  Handgun  Control  Inc. 

Last  month,  the  Clinton  Admini- 
stration released  a Treasury  Depart- 
ment report  which  estimated  that  up  to 
40,000  handgun  transactions  had  been 
blocked  in  32  states  that  had  no  wait- 
ing period  or  background  check  prior 
to  Feb.  28,  1994,  when  the  Brady  Law 
went  into  effect. 

The  total  number  of  rejected  pur- 
chases rose  to  about  70,000  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  18  states  that  were 
already  conducting  background  checks 
on  prospective  handgun  buyers,  the 
Treasury  Department  estimated. 

The  LACP-Handgun  Control  study, 
which  surveyed  1 15  police  agencies  in 
27  states  that  had  no  background  check 
provisions  prior  to  the  Brady  Law, 
found  that  572,224  background  checks 
had  been  conducted  through  Feb.  23, 
with  1 9,098  denials,  for  a rate  of  nearly 
3.5  percent. 

The  largest  number  of  denials  by  a 
single  agency  was  found  with  the  Forth 
Worth,  Texas,  Police  Department,  which 
rejected  handgun  purchases  for  1,142 
of  8, 1 20  applicants,  for  an  overall  denial 
rate  of  14  percent. 

The  figures  are  similar  to  those 
compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  sampled  441,545  handgun  ap- 
plications and  found  that  15,506  were 
denied,  including  those  of  4,365  con- 
victed felons.  945  fugitives,  649  drug 
users  and  97  people  under  indictment. 

The  Brady  Law  also  helped  police 
to  identify  and  apprehend  people  with 
outstanding  warrants,  according  to  the 
IACP  survey  The  Dougherty  County, 
Ga„  Sheriff  s Department  reported  that 
15  of  the  60  applicants  it  denied  after 
background  checks  had  outstanding 
warrants  and  that  all  were  arrested. 
Since  Oct.  1,  when  the  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  began  con- 


ducting background  checks  statewide, 
30  arrests  on  outstanding  warrants  had 
been  made. 

Federal  officials  also  reported  that 
the  number  of  licensed  gun  dealers  has 
dropped  by  more  than  50,000  in  the 
past  three  years.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the 
number  of  licensed  dealers  fell  from 
248,155  in  1992  to  197,532,  which  it 
said  was  the  lowest  level  since  1985. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  decline 
is  increased  scrutiny  of  prospective 
gun  dealers  by  ATF,  which  tightened 
its  approval  process  and  began  con- 
tacting every  applicant  for  a Federal 
firearms  license.  The  bureau  also  in- 
creased the  number  of  inspections  of 
dealers  in  high-crime  areas  and  noti- 
fied state  and  local  law  enforcement 


Miami  police  officials  have  un- 
veiled plans  for  an  ambitious  city  wide 
program  that  will  use  citizen  volun- 
teers to  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
police  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

The  program,  tentatively  called 
Citizens  on  Patrol,  is  modeled  after 
similar  efforts  by  police  departments 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
and  a handful  of  other  cities.  It  is 
expected  to  be  formally  launched 
sometime  this  year;  a pilot  program 
has  been  underway  in  Northeast  Mi- 
ami and  the  Model  City  neighborhood 
since  last  year. 

While  the  plan  is  still  in  the  nascent 
stages,  calls  from  potential  volunteers 
have  swamped  the  Police  Department 
since  the  Jan.  25  announcement,  ac- 
cording to  Louis  Epstein,  a commu- 
nity involvement  specialist  with  the 
department’s  Community  Relations 
Unit.  At  least  200  interested  residents 
have  inquired  about  the  program,  he 
said,  and  the  agency  has  even  received 
calls  from  outside  its  jurisdiction  from 


agencies  about  dealers  in  their  areas. 

Officials  also  pointed  to  a provi- 
sion of  the  Brady  Law  that  increased 
the  fee  for  a new  three-year  license 
from  $30  to  $200,  which  officials  suspect 
priced  many  prospective  gun  dealers 
out  of  the  market.  And  in  March,  the 
ATF  began  requiring  license  appli- 
cants to  submit  fingerprints,  photo- 
graphs and  other  background  informa- 
tion before  applications  are  approved. 

“You  are  seeing  legitimate  part- 
time  gun  dealers  get  out  of  the  business 
because  they  have  decided  that  they 
don't  want  to  be  harassed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms,” said  Tanya  Metaksa.  the  chief 
lobbyist  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. “The  whole  thrust  of  the  [ATF]  is 
to  put  legitimate  gun  owners  and  deal- 


people  wanting  to  join. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  this 
community  come  forward  for  such  an 
event  like  never  before,”  Epstein  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “They  real- 
ize that  crime  is  rampant  and  we’ve  got 
to  work  together  ” 

Participants  in  the  program  would 
undergo  four  to  eight  hours  of  training 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
workings  of  the  department  and  the 
duties  of  police  officers,  as  well  as 
crime  prevention  tips  and  clues  to 
suspicious  activities.  They  will  be 
instructed  not  to  attempt  to  stop  crimes 
themselves,  but  to  immediately  report 
suspicious  activities  to  police.  Some 
participants  will  be  issued  police  ra- 
dios or  cellular  phones,  and  identify- 
ing T-shirts,  caps  and  ID  cards  will  be 
issued  to  active  patrollers. 

Because  of  an  austere  financial 
situation  confronting  the  city,  Epstein 
said,  the  department  is  seeking  Federal 
grants  and  private  donations  to  fund 
the  patrol  program.  Help  is  starting  to 


era  out  of  business." 

But  Bill  Bridgewater,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Stocking  Gun  Dealers,  said  the  Brady 
Law  and  the  new  ATF  regulations  are 
weeding  out  gun  dealers  who  were 
involved  in  illegal  firearms  sales. 

“When  the  requirements  for  posi- 
tive identification  went  into  effect,  the 
numbers  declined  dramatically,"  he 
said.  “There  is  only  one  reason  for  that 
and  that  is  the  applicants  didn't  want  to 
be  identified.  You  know  why?  Some 
weren’t  planning  to  abide  by  the  law.” 

ATF  spokeswoman  Susan  McCar- 
ron  said  the  bureau  did  find  evidence 
that  some  dealers  engaged  in  illegal 
gun  sales,  but  lacked  the  resources  to 
go  after  all  of  them.  The  Brady  Law 
and  the  new  regulations  have  helped. 


trickle  in,  he  noted,  with  the  donation 
of  70  cellular  phones  from  the  Motor- 
ola Corporation 

Under  the  plan,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  Police  Chief  Donald  Warshaw, 
unarmed  volunteers  would  be  assigned 
to  patrol  14  neighborhood  districts 
Volunteers  must  be  at  least  age  1 8,  live 
in  Miami,  have  no  convictions  for 
felonies  or  drug-  or  sex-related  misde- 
meanors over  the  past  five  years,  and 
pass  a background  check. 

Training  could  start  as  soon  as  the 
end  of  this  month,  although  Epstein 
cautioned  that  details  were  still  being 
worked  out  and  the  target  date  might 
be  pushed  back.  “It's  on  paper,  but  it’s 
not  quite  in  the  works  yet,”  he  said. 

Civilian  patrol  programs  are  noth- 
ing new,  but  they  are  getting  a second 
look  from  budget-strapped  police  de- 
partments trying  to  stretch  personnel 
and  get  more  community  input  to  solve 
crime  problems.  The  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Police  Department's  program,  called 
Police  and  Citizens  Together  Against 


she  said.  “They  are  falling  out  of  the 
system  and  continue  to  fall.” 

The  Justice  Department  also  found 
that  only  a handful  of  people  had  been 
prosecuted  for  lying  on  a Federal  fire- 
arms form  in  violation  of  the  Brady 
Law.  U.S.  attorneys  have  prosecuted 
four  cases,  declined  to  prosecute  four 
others,  while  27  more  remain  under 
investigation.  Violations  of  the  provi- 
sion can  result  in  a felony  conviction 
punishable  by  up  to  10  years  in  prison, 
but  they  can  also  be  prosecuted  as 
misdemeanors. 

“Obviously,  we’re  disappointed 
with  the  low  figures,”  said  Susan 
Whitmore  of  Handgun  Control  Inc 
“But  the  primary  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  stop  over-the-counter  sales  to  crimi- 
nals. That  has  been  very  successful." 


Crime,  has  been  existence  since  1975, 
according  to  Lieut.  Timothy  Hickey, 
who  oversees  the  effort.  Up  to  300 
Rochester  residents  each  month  par 
ticipate  in  patrols,  he  said. 

While  PACT AC’s  impact  on  crime 
is  difficult  to  measure,  Hickey  said  the 
program  does  offer  other  benefits  — in- 
creased involvement  between  the  po- 
lice and  community  and  a reduction  of 
fear  among  residents.  A plan  to  start  a 
“Junior  PACT  AC  program  that  would 
teach  crime  prevention  techniques  to 
young  people  is  now  on  the  drawing 
board,  he  added. 

In  Fort  Worth,  a Citizens  on  Patrol 
program  involving  nearly  2,500  par 
ticipants  has  contributed  to  a double- 
digit decrease  in  reported  crime  in  the 
city  since  it  began  in  1992,  said  a 
police  spokeswoman.  Lieut.  Pat  Kne- 
blick.  The  program  has  proved  popular 
with  Fort  Worth  residents,  she  said, 
adding  that  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  department  add  about  40 
new  citizen  patrollers  each  month. 


A good  idea  sells  itself:  Miami  reaps 
harvest  of  volunteers  for  citizen  patrols 
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No  more  shrugs:  NYC 
shifts  into  high  gear 
to  combat  auto  thefts 


For  decodes,  aulo  thefts  have  been 
regarded  by  New  York  City  residents 
as  'a  nettlcsome  fact  of  life.  Losing 
your  car  to  thieves  was  a risk  residents 
assumed  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  city. 

Although  car  thefts  account  for  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  all  reported 
felonies  in  New  York,  police  often 
took  the  same  attitude  as  residents  — 
it's  tough  to  prevent  car  thefts  in  the 
city,  and  even  tougher  to  solve  them. 

New  York  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuli- 
ani has  grown  weary  of  that  defeatism, 
and  along  with  Police  Commissioner 
William  Bratton,  has  made  going  after 
car  thieves  a top  priority  for  the  Police 
Department. 

“For  most  of  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment has  regarded  thefts  of  and  thefts 
from  motor  vehicles  as  victimless  crimes 
of  trivial  importance,''  Giuliani  said  at 
a news  conference  announcing  the 
department's  new  strategy  "Yet, 
besides  one's  home,  an  automobile  is 
the  most  expensive,  most  important 
possession  most  people  have." 

The  strategy,  most  of  which  had 
already  been  quietly  implemented  by 
the  Police  Department  in  recent  months, 
is  said  to  represent  the  greatest  con- 
certed effort  the  city  has  made  to  combat 
auto  theft  in  more  than  a generation. 

Most  of  the  new  approach  involves 
improving  police  technology.  Special 
aulo  larceny  units  will  be  equipped 
with  cellular  phones  to  enable  officers 
to  call  registered  owners  of  cars  they 
suspect  have  been  stolen.  Many  patrol 
cars  already  equipped  with  computer 
terminals  are  being  given  the  addi- 
tional capability  to  check  Federal  and 
state  data  bases  for  records  of  stolen 
cars. 


In  recent  months,  the  Police  De- 
partment also  installed  Lojack  track- 
ing devices  in  an  additional  108  patrol 
cars,  which  will  join  104  tracking 
vehicles  already  assigned  to  precinct 
and  borough  commands.  The  vehicles 
equipped  with  the  tracking  system  can 
pick  up  transmissions  from  stolen  cars 
that  contain  hidden  Lojack  signaling 
devices,  and  frequently  lead  the  police 
not  only  to  the  stolen  cars  but  to  chop 
shops  as  well. 

The  Lojack  Corporation  donated 
the  tracking  devices  to  the  city.  From 
now  on,  the  Police  Department  will 
also  track  Lojack  signals  from  its  heli- 
copters. 

Motor-vehicle  theft  is  the  most 
pervasive  property  crime  afflicting  New 
York  City.  Not  only  is  it  a source  of 
constant  concern  among  the  city's  1 .8 
million  auto  owners,  but  the  thefts  cost 
the  average  car  owner  about  $360  in 
added  yearly  insurance  premiums  and 
surcharges. 

Still,  largely  because  of  tactics  put 
in  place  under  former  Mayor  David  N. 
Dinkins  and  security  improvements 
imposed  by  Congress  on  American 
auto  manufacturers  in  recent  years, 
motor-vehicle  theft  steadily  declined 
in  New  York  City  from  a peak  of 
146,300  in  1990  to  1 1 1,61 1 in  1993. 

That  trend  has  accelerated  under 
Giuliani,  with  vehicle  thefts  declining 
to  94,525  last  year. 

In  addition  to  equipping  police  cars 
and  helicopters  with  tracking  devices, 
the  department  will  be  developing  a 
data  base  of  suspects  arrested  for  steal- 
ing cars  or  criminally  possessing  sto- 
len cars.  Precinct  detectives  have  been 
ordered  to  interrogate  all  car-theft 
suspects  to  acquire  evidence  that  would 
lead  to  chop-shop  raids. 


Suit  charges  continued  bias  in 
hiring,  promotion  by  county  PD 


Black  and  Hispanic  officers  of  the  Suffolk  County, 
N.Y.,  Police  Department  filed  a formal  discrimination 
complaint  against  the  agency  Feb.  8 — the  second 
time  in  less  than  10  years  that  the  department  has 
been  accused  of  discrimination  in  its  recruitment  or 
promotion  of  minorities. 

The  Suffolk  County  department,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  law-enforcement  agencies  in  New  York, 
settled  a Federal  discrimination  suit  in  1986  by 
agreeing  to  recruit  more  members  of  minority  groups 
and  remove  barriers  to  their  hiring  and  promotion. 

But  black  and  Hispanic  officers  say  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  integrating  the  2,575-member  force  or 
helping  them  rise  through  the  ranks. 

Thirty  of  Suffolk’s  177  black  and  Hispanic  police 
officers  joined  the  new  discrimination  complaint  that 
was  filed  with  the  U S.  Equal  Employment  Opportu 
nity  Commission,  asserting  that  members  of  minority 
groups  are  systematically  blocked  from  receiving 
transfers  and  promotions  on  the  force. 

Robert  Rosen,  a lawyer  for  the  Suffolk  County 
Police  Officer’s  Hispanic  Society  and  the  Long  Island 
Guardians,  which  represents  black  officers,  said  that 
black  and  Hispanic  officers  were  not  only  excluded 
from  the  top  ranks,  but  were  also  not  represented  on 
many  of  the  force’s  elite  unit,  such  as  the  homicide 
and  arson  squads.  Even  in  communities  in  Suffolk 
with  large  numbers  of  black  and  Hispanic  residents, 
there  are  no  members  of  those  minority  groups  in  po- 
sitions of  authority  in  local  precincts,  he  said. 

"There  is  not  one  black  or  Hispanic  in  the  ranks 
of  chief  or  inspector,  nor  one  black  or  Hispanic 
precinct  or  bureau  commander,"  Rosen  told  The  New 
York  Times.  While  the  population  of  Suffolk  County 
is  about  15  percent  black  and  Hispanic,  members  of 
the  two  minority  groups  make  up  only  about  7 percent 
of  the  police  force,  he  added. 

At  a news  conference  held  the  day  the  suit  was 
filed,  officers  spoke  of  insults  and  indignities  they 
had  suffered  over  the  years,  of  white  colleagues  who 
would  mindlessly  use  racial  epithets  in  front  of  them 
to  describe  a black  or  a Hispanic  suspect,  and  of 
shocked  looks  they  sometimes  got  when  responding 
to  a member  of  the  public's  call  for  help. 

“There  are  times  I’ve  gone  out  on  a call  and 
people  didn't  believe  I was  a police  officer  because 


Black,  Hispanic  cops 
say  1 986  consent  decree 
hasn't  help  them  rise 
through  the  ranks. 

they'd  never  seen  a black  Suffolk  cop  before,”  said 
one  patrolman,  who  spoke  at  the  news  conference  on 
the  condition  that  his  name  not  be  used  because  he 
feared  retaliation. 

Det.  Philip  Ramos,  the  president  of  the  Hispanic 
Society,  which  represents  the  force's  121  Hispanic  of- 
ficers. said  one  of  the  most  galling  practices  by  the 
department  was  the  temporary  assignment  of  some 
Spanish-speaking  officers  to  the  homicide  squad  to  act 
as  interpreters  in  cases  involving  Hispanic  suspects  or 
witnesses.  When  the  investigation  ended,  he  said,  the 
officers  would  be  sent  to  patrol  duty. 

“If  we  had  minority  influence  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  department,  there  would  be  a little  more  under- 
standing,” Ramos  said. 

Suffolk  police  officials  professed  surprise  and 
disappointment  at  the  complaint  filed  with  the  EEOC. 
Lieut,  William  Costello,  a department  spokesman,  said 
a number  of  initiatives  were  undertaken  to  improve 
minority  recruitment  and  hiring  after  the  department 
signed  the  1986  consent  decree. 

"It  is  particulary  ironic  that  this  compluint  has 
been  lodged  against  the  Suffolk  County  Police  Depart- 
ment, since  this  department  has  been  a leader  in  the 
area  of  affirmative  action,”  Costello  said.  He  pointed 
to  such  steps  as  the  1988  adoption  of  a police  hiring 
exam  designed  to  be  fairer  to  minority  groups. 

Costello  maintained  that  when  department  officials 
had  invited  the  black  and  Hispanic  officers  months  ago 
“to  articulate  specific  grievances,"  they  were  “unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so.” 

But  Ramos  and  Keith  Bel  field,  the  president  of  the 
Guardians,  said  they  decided  to  take  formal  action 
after  their  efforts  to  be  heard  were  rebuffed.  Rosen  and 
Ellen  Rittberg,  another  lawyer  for  the  plaintiffs,  said 
filing  with  the  EEOC  was  a mandatory  first  step  in 
pursuing  litigation  that  could  ultimately  lead  them  to 
the  Federal  courts. 

y 


Shedding  their  shackles: 

Milwaukee  cons  walk  away  from  electronic  'cuffs 


The  Milwaukee  County  House  of 
Correction  recently  halted  the  use  of 
electronic  bracelets  to  monitor  tin- 
mates  in  its  house-arrest  program, 
switching  to  a voice-monitoring  sys- 
tem that  is  said  to  be  cheaper,  more 
reliable  and  does  not  involve  devices 


that  can  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  move  came  after  several  elec- 
tronic monitoring  devices  were  de- 
stroyed or  disabled  by  inmates  in  the 
jail’s  work-release  and  house-arrest 
programs,  according  to  Jerry  Weinzatl, 
the  administrator  of  the  facility. 


"You’re  sending  a $ 1 ,000  in  equip- 
ment home  with  these  people,  and 
periodically,  someone  will  abscond, 
disappear,  head  for  higher  ground  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  they  '11 
have  destroyed,  taken  with  them  or 
thrown  away  the  bracelet  portion  on 


their  arms,”  said  Weinzatl. 

Often,  the  verifier  component  of 
the  electronic  monitoring  system  that 
is  attached  to  inmates’  telephones  would 
remain  intact,  but  without  the  bracelet, 
the  system  was  rendered  virtually 
useless,  Weinzatl  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  recently.  “If  you  don’t 
have  both  pieces,  it  becomes  a worth- 
less piece  of  plastic,"  he  said. 

Although  newer  programs  now 
available  will  alert  the  main  computer 
that  someone  is  tampering  with  the 
bracelet,  the  system  used  by  the  House 
of  Correction  did  not  have  that  capa- 
bility. “This  was  merely  a sophisti- 
cated piece  of  plastic  that  we  would 
strap  on  (the  inmate],"  he  said. 

Since  the  electronic-monitoring 
program,  which  currently  involves  about 
86  inmates,  began  in  1989,  Weinzatl 
said  there  may  have  been  up  to  25 
instances  in  which  the  costly  devices 
were  rendered  unusable  by  inmates. 
The  costs  stemming  from  the  losses  — 
in  the  form  of  increasing  liability  in- 
surance premiums  and  loss  of  equip- 
ment — prompted  county  correction 
officials  to  look  for  an  alternative. 

The  voice-monitoring  system  that 
officials  selected  as  an  alternative 
requires  no  equipment.  The  system, 
produced  by  the  Ameritech  Corp.,  uses 
voice  prints  taken  from  an  inmate  which 
are  stored  in  a computer  maintained  at 


the  House  of  Correction.  Inmates  in 
the  house-arrest  or  work-release  pro- 
gram bring  their  telephones  to  the 
facility,  which  are  then  hooked  into  the 
computer  The  inmate  calls  the  com- 
puter and  speaks  into  the  phone  as  the 
computer  makes  a voiceprint. 

“After  that,  the  individual  goes 
home  and  our  computer  then  makes 
makes  random  telephone  calls  to  those 
in  the  program,"  Weinzatl  explained. 
“A  recorded  message  will  tell  them 
what  to  say,  and  when  it  gets  enough 
dialogue  to  match  the  [stored]  voice,  it 
registers  as  a successful  call. 

“We  have  made  no  changes  in  our 
program  at  all,  except  that  the  com- 
puter involvement  has  lessened  and  all 
the  individual  needs  to  be  in  the  pro- 
gram is  their  home  telephone.”  he 
added. 

Bob  Christian,  a product  manager 
for  Ameritech,  said  the  voice-moni- 
toring system  is  starting  to  catch  on 
with  correctional  agencies.  He  said 
they  cost  about  $5  a day  to  operate. 

Eddie  Roberson,  the  director  of  In- 
House  Correctional  Services,  a Mil- 
waukee firm  contracted  by  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Jail  to  supervise  in- 
mates under  house  arrest,  said  voice- 
monitoring systems  work  better  than 
electronic  bracelets,  which  he  said  are 
sometimes  unable  to  transmit  because 
of  “blind  spots”  in  the  home. 


Payback  time:  Prisoners'  labor 
helps  feed  the  hungry  in  Texas 


Prisoners  working  at  labor  farms  in 
Texas  will  soon  be  helping  to  feed 
thousands  of  state  residents  in  need 
through  a program  that  links  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  food  banks. 

Introduced  in  January,  the  Texas 
Fresh  Approach  will  provide  an  esti- 
mated 680,000  pounds  of  fresh  pro- 
duce during  the  1995  spring  and  sum- 
mer growing  seasons. 

Inmates  already  plant  hundreds  of 
acres  of  produce  to  feed  those  incar- 
cerated in  state  prisons.  The  idea  is 
they  will  plant  a few  extra  acres  during 
the  planned  planting  season  that  will 
be  harvested  and  distributed  directly 
to  the  mouths  of  hungry  Texans. 

“The  program  is  a win-win  situ- 
ation that  allows  individuals  who  owe 
society  a debt  to  give  back  something 
positive,"  said  State  Senator  John 
Whitmire  (D-Houston),  who  chairs  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. “The  inmates  who  participate  in 
this  program  have  got  to  feel  better 
about  themselves.” 

Texas  Fresh  Approach  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  (TDCJ),  the  Harris 
County  Community  Supervision  and 
Corrections  Department  and  the  Hous- 
ton Food  bank.  The  estimated  3 cents 
per  pound  cost  will  be  paid  by  the 
Houston  Food  Bank  through  private 
donations  to  the  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

The  food  bank  will  be  responsible 
for  containers,  transportation,  storage 
and  distribution  to  the  hungry  through 
a network  of  466  certified  non-profit 
agencies.  Those  organizations  include 
church  groups,  food  pantnes,  child 
programs,  community  centers  and  many 
others  already  associated  with  the  food 


bank. 

The  program  will  cost  the  food 
bank  a total  of  $2 1 . 100,  including  $7,500 
for  growing  costs  on  75  acres,  $6,800 
for  containers  and  $6,800  for  transpor- 
tation. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  fresh  green 
cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  car- 
rots, onions,  green  peppers  and  squash 
will  be  distributed  to  the  3 1 counties 
surrounding  the  greater  Houston  area. 
The  produce  is  grown  on  rich,  fertile 
prison  system  lands,  at  no  cost  to  Texas 
taxpayers,  Whitmire  said. 

“Texas  Fresh  Approach  is  not  only 
a model  program  for  the  nation,  but  a 
great  start  for  Texas.”  Whitmire  said. 
“What  I'm  really  excited  to  announce 
is  something  good  resulting  from  the 
criminal  justice  system.  By  using  some 
good  judgment,  it  shows  what  folks 
can  do  when  they  think,”  he  said. 
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Wrongful  death  to  have  its  day  in  court? 


Radar-cancer  lawsuit  reopened  In  Ohio 


The  family  of  a former  Ohio  High- 
way Patrol  trooper  has  reopened  its 
legal  battle  against  manufacturers  of 
police  radar  devices,  in  a lawsuit  charg- 
ing that  the  equipment  caused  the 
trooper’s  fatal  brain  cancer  by  expos- 
ing him  to  “dangerous,  unhealthy  and 
harmful  microwave  energy  and  electro- 
magnetic radiation.” 

The  survivors  of  Wayne  Vessels,  a 
25-year  Highway  Patrol  veteran  who 
died  in  December  1992,  refiled  the 
lawsuit  Dec.  14,  alleging  that  the  radar 
equipment  he  used  from  1972  to  1987 
was  defective  in  its  design,  manufac- 
ture and  operating  instructions.  Ves- 
sels, who  was  diagnosed  with  basal 
and  squamous  carcinoma  in  1977,  sued 
radar  manufacturers  in  March  1992, 
but  the  suit  was  withdrawn  after  his 
death. 

Named  as  defendants  in  the  law- 
suit, which  seeks  $20  million  in  dam- 
ages for  Vessels'  bodily  injuries  and 
wrongful  death,  are  three  radar  manu- 
facturers: Kustom  Signals  Inc.  of 
Lenexa,  Kan.;  Kustom  Electronics  Inc. 
of  Overland  Park,  Kan.,  and  MPH 
Industries  of  Owensboro,  Ky. 

According  to  a copy  of  the  com- 
plaint, which  was  obtained  by  Micro- 
wave  News,  a newsletter  that  tracks 
issues  relating  to  electromagnetic  ra- 
diation and  microwave  emissions. 
Vessels  did  not  suspect  a causal  rela- 
tionship between  his  use  of  radar  equip- 
ment and  his  illness  until  February 
1991. 

Michael  Cassity,  an  attorney  from 
Mount  Orab,  Ohio,  who  is  represent- 


ing the  Vessels  family,  did  not  return 
calls  from  Law  Enforcement  News  for 
comment.  He  told  Microwave  News 
that  he  anticipated  a court  date  later 
this  year  and  added  that  he  has  identi- 
fied expert  witnesses  who  will  link 
Vessels'  radar  use  to  his  cancer  He 
declined  to  provide  further  details. 

John  Wykoff.  an  attorney  repre- 
senting MPH  Industries,  said  he  is 
perplexed  as  to  why  the  Vessels  law- 
suit has  been  refiled.  “I  don't  know  of 
any  difference  with  respect  to  the  the- 
ory of  liability  between  this  case  and 
any  other  case  that  has  been  filed,”  he 
told  LEN.  “I  don’t  know  of  any  stud- 


ies. medical  or  scientific  literature  that 
have  yet  to  make  a causal  relationship 
between  any  illness  and  the  use  of 
police  radar." 

Wykoff  said  he  expects  the  case  to 
go  to  trial  in  about  a year  — “if  it 
actually  goes  to  trial  ” 

"Right  now,  there’s  a motion  to 
dismiss  filed  on  behalf  of  the  defen- 
dants with  respect  to  some  of  the  alle- 
gations in  the  complaint.  That  would 
have  to  be  resolved  first,  then  they’ll 
be  a lengthy  period  of  discovery,  then 
there’ll  be  motions  regarding  the 
admissibility  of  expert  testimony,"  he 
said. 


The  alleged  link  between  long-term 
radar  use  and  the  development  of  can- 
cer prompted  about  20  lawsuits  — none 
of  them  successful  — following  the 
November  1 990  publication  of  a senes 
of  articles  in  Law  Enforcement  News 
Gary  Poynter,  a trooper  with  the  Ohio 
Highway  Patrol  who  has  waged  an  up- 
hill, five-year  battle  to  get  concrete  an- 
swers about  the  potential  health  haz- 
ard, says  he  has  documented  more  than 
200  cases  of  cancer  in  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  used  radar  devices 
on  a long-term  basis. 

Only  one  case,  filed  by  Petaluma, 
Calif,  Police  Officer  Eric  Bendurc, 


has  ever  gone  to  trial,  but  a jury  re- 
jected Bendure’s  claim  that  his  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma  was  caused  by 
years  of  radar-gun  use  Bendurc  died 
ofthediscase  in  February  1992,  barely 
a month  after  the  jury  reached  its  deci- 
sion, 

Last  April,  attorneys  representing 
six  police  radar  operators  filed  a pend 
ing  class-action  civil  complaint  against 
five  of  the  nation's  largest  police  radar 
manufacturers,  in  which  they  called  on 
the  companies  to  establish  and  fund  a 
medical-monitoring  system  on  behalf 
of  police  officers  nationwide  who  use 
radar  |LEN,  April  30,  1994.) 


Spotting  graffiti  vandals  by  their  'tags' 


A New  York  City  official  says  graffiti 
vandals  are  nothing  more  than  crimi- 
nals who  should  be  identified  as  such 
— not  just  by  their  fingerprints,  but 
through  their  distinctive  ’’tags." 

City  Councilman  Michael  DeMarco 
is  sponsoring  a bill  that  would  require 
police  to  enter  the  names  and  tags  of 
graffiti  vandals  into  a central  registry. 
Police  could  then  compare  the  tags  on 
file  to  those  found  near  new  graffiti 
illegally  spray-painted  on  public  or 
private  property. 

Graffiti  vandals  routinely  sign  their 
work  with  a distinctive  tag  that  they 
and  other  graffiti  enthusiasts  use  to 
identify  one  another 

DeMarco  says  the  tags  could  be 
used  by  police  like  fingerprints.  Police 


then  wouldn’t  have  to  catch  graffiti 
vandals  in  the  act  — just  compare  the 
tags  to  those  recorded  in  the  registry. 
New  York  City  police  currently  keep 
tabs  on  tags,  but  usually  for  eviden- 
tiary purposes  in  civil  lawsuits  filed  by 
property  owners  who  sue  vandals  for 
the  cost  of  graffiti  cleanup. 

Linder  DeMarco 's  proposal,  judges 
and  juries  could  convict  suspected 
vandals  on  the  basis  of  the  tag  using  a 
“rebuttable  presumption”  provision 
in  which  the  burden  of  proof  would  fall 
on  the  accused. 

The  bill,  which  DeMarco’s  office 
said  was  still  being  considered  at  press 
time,  is  already  under  attack  from  civil 
libertarians  who  warn  that  it  would 
vioate  a suspect’s  right  to  due  process. 


Arthur  Eisenberg,  legal  director  of  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  told 
The  New  York  Daily  News  that  the 
proposed  law  would  “abandon"  a 
suspect’s  constitutional  right  to  the 
presumption  of  innocence. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the 


Council's  Public  Safety  Committee. 
Stephen  Lewis,  an  official  with  the 
city’s  Law  Department,  said  he  doubted 
the  proposal  would  lly  because  tags 
could  easily  be  duplicated  by  other 
vandals,  leading  to  cases  of  false  ar- 
rests and  wrongful  convictions. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Police  Commissioner 
Gil  Kerlikowske  talks  about  his  efforts  to  get 
that  city's  police  department  in  step  with  the 
1 990's  — in  a special  LEN  interview. 
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Braiden: 


Police  'stuff'  does  more  harm  than  good 


By  Chris  Braiden 

“Man  becomes  a tool  of  his  tools." 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

Like  all  great  thinkers,  Thoreau  was  about 
150  years  ahead  of  his  time.  I can  think  of  no 
better  example  of  what  Thoreau  was  talking 
about  than  to  contemplate  the  gadgctry  (“stuff," 
as  John  Madden  would  call  it)  that  has  crept  into 
North  American  policing  over  the  past  quarter- 
century  It  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  In  fact, 
most  of  these  things  were  never  designed  with 
policing  in  mind  in  the  first  place.  Worse  still,  the 
bureaucrats  most  likely  to  buy  the  gadget-mon- 
ger's snake  oil  are  the  least  likely  to  understand 
the  true  mandate  of  policing.  That  ’ s why  they  buy 
the  stuff  in  the  first  place:  because  they  don't 
understand  what  consent  (its  original,  most  accu- 
rate name)  policing  should  be  doing. 

Unfortunately,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do  is  spend  someone  else's  money  That  is 
what  bureaucrats  on  the  public  dollar  do  for  a 
living.  As  a consequence,  these  gadgets  are  more 
likely  to  transform  the  work  of  policing  to  their 
purpose  rather  than  the  reverse  happening.  Things 
are  likely  to  deteriorate  if  we  don't  catch  on  soon 
because  great  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
convert  redundant  hi-tech  military  technology  — 
the  trillion-dollar  legacy  of  the  cold  war  — to 
domestic  policing  uses.  The  thought  of  that  scares 
the  hell  out  of  me. 

Before  going  on  to  explain  why,  I should  say 
where  I’m  coming  from.  I have  been  in  policing 
for  33  years.  I have  extensive  experience  with  the 
institution  across  the  continent  and  beyond.  I 
have  no  particular  bias  toward  any  one  part  of  the 
whole  of  policing.  My  career  path  was  very 
broad.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  be  in  my  private 
or  professional  life,  I am  strongly  in  favor  of 
doing  what  makes  sense  — and  I am  strongly 
opposed  to  doing  what  makes  nonsense. 

Secondly.  I am  not  anti-technology.  I am 
writing  this  piece  on  a computer.  I also  own  a 
laptop  that  I lake  on  the  road  with  me.  along  with 
a fax  machine  and  cellular  telephone,  plus  a 
variety  of  telephones,  televisions  and  VCRs. 
Without  these  technical  innovations,  I couldn't 
run  my  company.  What  I am  strongly  opposed  to, 
however,  is  allowing  stuff  to  creep  into  my 
private  or  professional  life  that  makes  those  lives 
over  in  the  image  of  the  stuff  itself.  So  let  me  start 
from  there. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  nature  and 


science  (it  must  be  — Chrysler  has  adopted  it  as 
its  new  slogan)  that  form  follows  function.  For 
instance,  nose  tackles  and  wide  receivers  have 
very  different  shapes,  yet  both  are  football  play- 
ers. Tractors  and  race  cars  have  very  different 
shapes,  yet  both  are  automobiles.  But  we  cannot 
decide  on  the  shape  of  individual  football  players 
or  automobiles  until  we  settle  on  the  functions  we 
want  them  to  perform. 

That  kind  of  logic  makes  sense  to  me.  It  also 
makes  sense  to  me  that  before  I can  even  deter- 
mine what  I want  individual  football  players  or 
automobiles  to  look  like  or  do,  I need  to  ask  and 
answer  a more  basic  question.  What  is  the  object 
of  a football  game,  or  auto  racing,  or  farming? 
Marx  (Groucho,  not  Karl)  described  the  problem 
best  by  asking  the  question,  “How  do  you  know 
you've  arrived  if  you  don’t  know  where  you’re 
coming  from?” 

We  might  ask  ourselves,  “How  would  nature 
or  science  construct  policing?"  If  I have  it  right, 


the  mission  question  would  come  first,  the  func- 
tion question  second  and  the  form  question  third. 
Furthermore,  I think  nature  and  science  would 
say  that  the  mission  component  must  be  the  most 
constant,  with  the  function  and  form  components 
sufficiently  flexible  so  as  to  change  with  the 
times,  whenever  and  wherever  necessary,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  mission.  That  is  why  all 
democratic  constitutions  contain  amending  for- 
mulas and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
includes  a Bill  of  Rights.  Thomas  Jefferson  summed 
it  all  up  in  1789  when  he  said,  “No  country  can 
make  a perpetual  constitution,  or  even  a perpet- 
ual law."  In  a democracy,  there  has  to  be  a way 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  or  law 
consistent  with  the  times  of  the  people  it  serves. 

I’m  convinced  that  the  opposite  of  the  “form 
follows  function”  principle  has  happened  in 
policing.  The  contemporary  model  of  policing 
has  taken  on  the  wrong  form  for  its  true  mission. 
In  fact,  I would  argue  that  that  form  is  actually 
contrary  to  what  it  should  be  to  get  the  job  done. 


The  primary,  fundamental  problem  facing  con- 
temporary policing  is  that  the  “form  follows 
function"  theory  has  been  turned  around.  To  use 
modem  vernacular,  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog.  I 
believe  that  much  of  the  gadgetry  brought  in  over 
the  years  has  contributed  greatly  to  policing’s 
drift  from  mission.  The  form  of  the  contempo- 
rary was  the  first,  not  the  last,  component  cast,  so 
that  every  function  performed  thereafter  was 
forced  to  fit  the  tools  of  that  flawed  model.  That’s 
why  more  thought  and  effort  goes  into  what  the 
copper  wears  on  his  head  than  what  is  in  his  head. 
Today  that  flawed  form  is  driving  not  only  the 
functions  but  the  mission  as  well.  We  need  to 
reverse  the  process. 

It  is  also  a common  human  flaw  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  people  will  change  what  they  do  to 
suit  themselves.  We  see  it  happen  around  us 
every  day  in  politics,  medicine,  academia  and  our 
courts,  to  cite  just  a few  examples.  I believe  that 
has  also  happened  to  policing.  For  sure,  drift 


from  mission  will  result  if  we  don’t  know  where 
we’re  coming  from.  Yogi  Berra,  in  his  uniquely 
unsophisticated  way,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said,  “If  you  don't  know  where  you're 
going  you’ll  end  up  somewhere  else.” 

Here  is  a political  example  of  what  Yogi  was 
talking  about.  During  the  1994  Congressional 
elections  in  the  United  States,  the  Republican 
Party  had  a slick  slogan:  A new  manifesto  — the 
American  Contract.  That's  amazing!  I thought 
the  American  people  already  had  a contract  with 
their  politicians  — since  1789  when  they  told 
King  George  III  to  take  a hike.  That  contract  is 
called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Their  Founding  Fathers  fought  a revolutionary 
war  to  create  that  contract.  Nevertheless,  Senator 
Bob  Dole,  the  Republican  leader,  was  quoted  in 
USA  Today  as  saying:  “We  are  prepared  to  work 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  As  the  Church  Lady  would  say,  “Isn’t 
that  special!”  Most  North  American  politicians 


have  forgotten  where  they  came  from  and  have 
ended  up  somewhere  else. 

So  it  is  with  policing.  Because  convention 
exists  in  a vacuum  of  contemporary  thought,  we 
have  forgotten  where  we  came  from  and  thus 
have  no  idea  where  we  should  be  going.  We  can’t 
even  settle  on  what  we  should  call  ourselves.  Are 
we  law  enforcement  officers,  police  officers  or 
peace  officers?  Do  these  terms  mean  the  same 
thing?  Not  to  me.  Does  it  matter  what  we  call 
ourselves?  I think  it  matters  a great  deal.  Call 
something  by  a certain  name  long  enough  and  it 
will  become  what  you  call  it.  Of  the  three,  the 
most  commonly  used  term  today  in  the  policing 
culture  is  “law  enforcement  officer.”  But  we 
started  out  as  peace  officers.  Peacekeeping  is  a 
mission;  law  enforcement  is  just  one  of  the  many 
functions  performed  in  order  to  achieve  the 
peacekeeping  mission.  In  Canada,  the  term  “law 
enforcement  officer”  is  nowhere  defined,  or 
even  mentioned,  in  the  criminal  code.  “Peace 
officer”  is  defined  in  detail.  The  term  “law 
enforcement  officer”  is  not  even  included  in  the 
definition  of  peace  officer. 

How  did  policing  shrink  from  peacekeeping 
to  law  enforcement?  Three  reasons:  One,  we  lost 
touch  with  where  we  came  from,  and,  two,  be- 
cause we  did,  we  got  into  the  habit  of  doing 
wrongheaded  things  associated  only  with  law 
enforcement.  Saint  Augustine  said,  “Habit,  un- 
less resisted,  becomes  necessity.’’  Third,  we 
bought  a bunch  of  wrongheaded  technology  to 
get  better  at  those  wrongheaded  law  enforcement 
things,  so  that  eventually  the  piece  was  dominat- 
ing the  whole. 

What  other  occupation  or  profession  consid- 
ers itself  “out  of  service"  when  it  is  doing 
something,  and  “in  service”  when  it  is  doing 
nothing — common  police  lingo  across  the  conti- 
nent? In  the  business  world,  that  terminology 
would  mean  the  store  is  opien  when  the  sign  says 
“Closed,"  and  closed  when  the  sign  says  "Open.” 
We  simply  must  take  the  time  to  contemplate 
where  policing  came  from,  what  we  call  our- 
selves, and  where  we  should  be  going.  If  we  do 
not,  we  will  continue  to  buy  the  wrong  tools  for 
the  job  and  drift  further  from  the  true  mission  of 
policing. 


(Chris  Braiden  retired  as  a superintendent 
from  the  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Police  Service,  and 
is  currently  the  president  of  Chris  Braiden  Con- 
sulting Inc.,  in  St.  Albert,  Alberta.) 


"The  primary,  fundamental  problem  facing 
contemporary  policing  is  that  the  'form  follows  function' 
theory  has  been  turned  around.  To  use  modern 
vernacular,  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog." 
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Police  communication's  future  — on  line  now 

South  Florida  network  offers  'one-stop  shopping'  for  crime  information 


The  future  of  law  enforcement  communications,  at  least 
for  metropolitan  areas  where  cities  and  towns  run  into  one 
another,  is  being  showcased  in  southern  Florida.  There,  24 
v police  agencies  in  four  counties  running  up  the  Atlantic  Coast 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


from  Florida’s  tip  have  banded  together  to  create  the  South 
Florida  Investigative  Support  Center. 

The  center  is  a $2-million  facility  in  Miramar  furnishing 
instant  information  about  criminal  activity  to  any  agency  in 
the  four  counties.  “What  we  have  here,"  said  Mike  Washam, 
the  center's  director,  “is  a kind  of  one-stop  shopping 
atmosphere  where  you  make  one  call  instead  of  24  to  various 
agencies  to  get  information  about  crime  and  criminals.” 

The  center  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  although 
Washam  said  that  somewhat  similar  communication 
operations  are  in  place  in  Texas,  California  and  elsewhere.  In 
addition,  he  said,  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment is  planning  to  place  five  more  multi-county  centers 
around  the  state. 

Hallandale,  Fla.,  Police  Chief  Kenneth  Wagner  explained 
the  value  of  the  facility.  “Major  crime  problems  are  not 
local,"  he  said.  “As  a local  agency,  we  cannot  respond 
without  the  assistance  of  this  center.”  The  center,  which 
began  operating  on  a limited  basis  last  June,  went  into  full 
operation  in  January,  Washam  said. 

The  center  aims  to  help  county  and  local  police  in 
Monroe,  Dade,  Broward  and  Palm  Beach  counties  by 
collecting  and  disseminating  information  about  crime  in  the 


area,  especially  drug  trafficking,  money  laundering,  robberies 
and  violent  crime.  The  center’s  value  has  already  been  demon- 
strated by  helping  to  crush  a gang  of  armed  burglars  that  was 
hitting  major  department  stores  and  making  off  with  truckloads 
of  expensive  merchandise. 

“We  had  over  250  incidents  at  big  stores  like  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.  Burdine’s,  Sears  and  Penney ’s,"  Washam  said. 
“Sometimes  the  gang  would  knock  out  store  windows  or  drive 
right  through  them  and  load  two  or  three  vehicles  with  top- 
dollar  merchandise.  We  also  had  police  officers  run  off  the 
road,  and  shots  fired  — stuff  like  that  " 

Losses  were  in  the  $3-million  range.  “We  were  responsible 
for  helping  the  local  police  agencies  put  about  75  people  in 
jail,"  Washam  said.  “We  were  able  to  put  the  pieces  together 
as  cases  came  up.  We’re  still  supporting  the  investigation  of 
more  cases.” 

The  54  people  who  have  been  assigned  to  the  Investigative 
Support  Center  by  their  agencies  have  tremendous  analytical 
expertise,  according  to  Washam.  “Most  of  the  agencies 
assigned  their  criminal  intelligence  analysts,”  he  noted  "And 
the  agencies  have  not  only  committed  their  personnel,  but  they 
have  committed  their  data  bases  tied  to  their  own  expert,  so  we 
have  a terminal  from  their  agency  here."  A National  Guard  unit 
is  also  assigned  to  the  center  for  the  counter-drug  effort 

The  center  is  semiautonomous  in  its  operations.  An  18- 
member  board  of  directors  sets  policy  for  Washam  and  tells 
him  how  to  spend  his  budget.  There  are  six  directors  from 
Federal  agencies,  four  from  state  agencies,  the  sheriffs  of  the 
four  counties,  and  one  representative  from  a municipality  in 
each  county.  The  chairman  of  the  board  is  from  the  FDLE,  as  is 
Mike  Washam,  a supervisory  special  agent  and  an  eight-year 
veteran  of  the  department. 


The  center  was  created  with  $2  million  in  Federal  funds 
from  the  High-Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area  program, 
which  Congress  set  aside  for  five  regions,  including  South 
Florida.  So  in  addition  to  FDLE  and  other  agencies  in  the 
area,  the  center  enjoys  support  from  the  U S.  Justice 
Department  and  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

Exporting  Mobsters:  Even  before  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Russian  gangsters  were  invading  the  West. 

Some  settled  in  the  Brighton  Beach  area  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
and  preyed  mostly  on  their  fellow  expatriates  there.  Now, 
however,  they  are  leaving  Russia  in  droves  and  heading  west. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  Russian  “mafia"  gungsters 
are  in  Germany,  where  police  blame  them  for  a wide  range  of 
crimes  in  Berlin  and  other  cities,  according  to  The  New  York 
Times.  The  German  police  believe  Russians  are  responsible 
for  more  than  half  of  Germany’s  auto  thefts.  Russian 
mobsters  are  also  deeply  into  drug  trafficking,  importing 
heroin  and  hashish  from  outposts  of  the  old  Soviet  Union, 
and  manufacturing  designer  drugs  in  labs  within  Germany. 

The  Times  reported:  “Perhaps  most  frightening  is  the 
Russian  mafia’s  apparent  involvement  in  the  smuggling  of 
plutonium  and  other  nuclear  material."  All  told,  the  Russian 
mob  is  making  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  its 
operations  in  Germany,  police  believe. 

( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  Natioruil  Law  En- 
forcement Council.  He  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office 
at  24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954-3845.  Seymour  F 
Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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A dim  view  of  bounty  for  killing  criminals 

Texas  officials  reject  Dead  Serious  group's  program  as  'a  call  to  vigilantism' 


A Texas  group  offering  a cash  bounty 
to  anyone  who  kills  a person  commit- 
ting a crime  has  been  inundated  with 
calls  from  people  wanting  to  become 
members,  but  that  hasn't  changed  the 
opinions  of  area  police  officials,  who 
are  taking  a dim  view  of  the  group  and 
its  program. 

“People  are  just  fed  up,”  says  Darrell 
Frank,  a 35-year-old  ex-burglar  who 
founded  Dead  Serious  Inc.,  an  anti- 
crime group  that  has  made  national 
headlines  with  its  promise  to  give  $5,000 
to  anyone  who,  according  to  its  flyer, 
is  “forced  to  kill.  . someone  in  accor- 
dance with  Texas  Penal  Code  9.42 
while  they  are  in  the  process  of  com- 
mitting a crime  against  you,  your  family 
or  your  property." 

Frank,  an  employee  at  a Fort  Worth 
firm  that  manufactures  equipment  for 
the  disabled,  says  the  group’s  phones 


"have  been  ringing  24  hours  a day” 
since  Dead  Serious  made  its  first  big 
media  splash  last  month. 

“I  haven’t  even  had  a chance  to 
stop  and  breathe,"  he  said  in  a recent 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
Frank  estimated  that  the  wave  of  pub- 
licity probably  tripled  the  group’s 
membership  roster,  which  he  said  stood 
at  800  in  February. 

Dead  Serious  members  pay  $10  in 
annual  dues,  for  which  they  receive 
bumper  stickers,  a newsletter  and  the 
promise  of  a payment  in  the  event  they 
kill  a criminal  caught  in  the  act.  In 
order  for  the  killing  to  qualify  for  the 
award,  the  circumstances  must  com- 
ply with  the  Texas  Penal  Code  — “or 
the  laws  of  your  state,”  Frank  said  — 
which  spells  out  an  act  made  in  self- 
defense  or  to  protect  private  property 

Payments  are  not  made  until  au- 


Upping the  ante  on 
self-defense  in  NY 


Dead  Serious  is  far  from  the  only 
group  to  offer  rewards  to  citizens 
who  use  deadly  force  to  protect 
themselves  against  crime.  For  the 
past  17  years,  a New  York  gun- 
rights  group  has  been  giving  out 
cash  awards  of  $500  to  those  who 
use  force  to  stop  criminals. 

Until  recently,  however,  recipi- 
ents of  the  “Courageous  Citizen 
Award"  from  the  Federation  of  New 
York  State  Rifle  and  Pistol  Clubs 
needed  only  to  wound  the  criminal 
suspect.  Now  the  group  has  appar- 
ently upped  the  ante, 

"In  the  course  of  the  last  several 
years,  we  have  redefined  it  and  re- 
fined it  to  the  point  where  the  perpe- 
trator has  to  be  dispatched,”  said 
Jerry  Preiser,  the  60-year-old  public 


school  teacher  who,  as  president  of 
the  5.000-member  federation,  leads 
its  campaign  against  gun  control. 

Preiser  told  New  York  Newsday 
that  the  group  hands  out  about  four 
or  five  cash  awards  each  year  — not 
all  of  which  are  accepted.  Among 
the  past  recipients  is  Bernhard  Goetz, 
the  New  Y ork  City  man  who  in  1 984 
shot  and  wounded  four  black  teen- 
agers he  claimed  had  tried  to  rob 
him  on  a subway  train.  Recently,  the 
group  presented  $500  to  a Brooklyn 
store  owner  who  shot  and  killed  one 
of  two  robbers  in  1990.  The  man. 
although  reportedly  uncomfortable 
with  the  idea,  accepted  the  check. 

“Are  we  encouraging  people  to 
fight  back?  No  question,  sure,”  Pre- 
iser said. 


thorities  clear  the  claimant  of  any  crimi- 
nal charges  in  the  incident,  frank  added. 

Accuracy  counts,  too,  since  mem- 
bers who  only  wound  a criminal  sus- 
pect would  not  qualify  for  a bounty 
According  to  the  group’s  flyer,  “(I]f 
you  only  wound  someone,  that  same 
criminal  could  sue  you,  come  back  and 
kill  you,  or  commit  other  crimes  which, 
when  he  is  caught,  would  cost  taxpay- 
ers to  prosecute.” 

Frank’s  claims  of  altruistic  mo- 
tives have  done  little  to  diminish  a 
chorus  of  harsh  denunciations  from  a 
host  of  critics  ranging  from  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  death  penalty 
opponents.  Fort  Worth  Police  Chief 
Thomas  Windham  said  Frank  himself 
“needs  to  get  serious.  People  are  fed 
up  with  crime  — I am,  too  — but  I don’t 
support  this.” 

Marvin  Collins,  who  heads  the  civil 
division  of  the  Tarrant  County  District 
Attorney’s  office,  maintains  that  the 
group’s  "extremely  risky  proposition 
is  designed  to  actively  encourage  people 
to  kill  other  people  ” 

“This  is  the  most  extreme  form  of 
a call  to  vigilantism,”  added  Rick 
Halpenn,  a Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity history  professor  who  co- founded 
Texans  Against  State  Killing,  an  anti- 
death penalty  group.  “It’s  an  appeal  to 
the  basest,  most  vicious  instincts  in 


people,"  he  told  USA  Today. 

Frank  said  that  some  of  his  group’s 
members  have  pre-arranged  for  any 
bounty  they  might  receive  to  go  in- 
stead "to  charity  or  a law  enforcement 
group  like  the  Combined  Law  En- 
forcement Association  of  Texas.”  But 
Ron  DeLord,  the  president  of  CLEAT, 
is  unmoved,  saying  his  labor  federa- 
tion would  never  accept  “blood  money" 
from  a group  like  Dead  Serious 
“I’m  not  sure  what  giving  money 
to  someone  for  killing  says  about  our 
society,"  DeLord  told  USA  Today 
Frank,  who  said  he  supports  law 
enforcement  “100  percent,"  added 
that  he  understood  concerns  about  Dead 
Serious,  but  insists  its  way  is  cheaper 
and  more  effective  than  the  tried -and- 
failed  methods  of  the  past.  “The  good 
thing  about  this  is  it’s  not  costing  any 
more  tax  dollars,"  he  said.  “Ever- 
thing  that  anyone  seems  to  come  up 
involves  more  time,  more  money.  I 
think  people  are  simply  sick  of  spend- 
ing more  money." 

The  group,  which  Frank  said  was 
started  about  eight  months  ago,  has  yet 
to  hand  out  any  awards.  In  fact,  Frank 
stressed,  the  offer  of  a bounty  is  not 
even  the  group’s  main  purpose.  “We’re 
not  trying  to  get  anybody  killed.  We 
just  feel  that  crimes  are  motivated  for 
financial  reasons,  [soj  if  money  can 


motivate  you  to  commit  a crime,  it  can 
motivate  you  not  to  commit  a crime. 

"I’m  not  saying  this  is  the  an- 
swer,” Frank  continued,  “but  I know 
that  it  is  a crime  deterrent.  It’s  quite 
obvious  that  nothing  else  is.  The  only 
thing  that  police  officers  and  the  legal 
system  have  to  work  with  arc  jails  and 
prisons.  Obviously,  when  you  can  go 
there  and  live  better  than  1 5 percent  of 
the  people  who  don’t  break  the  law, 
i t ’s  not  a crime  deterrent . When  they  ’re 
full  as  soon  as  the  d<x>rs  open,  it’s  not 
a crime  deterrent.  The  only  thing  crimi- 
nals are  concerned  with  are  their  own 
lives;  they’re  certainly  not  worried 
about  anyone  else’s.” 

If  it  sounds  as  though  Frank  has 
firsthand  knowledge  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  criminal  mind,  it  should . He 
served  nine  months  in  jail  for  a 1977 
burglary  conviction  in  El  Paso,  and 
was  subsequently  arrested  for  bigamy 
and  possession  of  explosives  in  Fort 
Worth  charges  that  were  later  dis 
missed.  Frank  makes  no  excuses  for 
his  criminal  past,  saying  he  paid  his 
debt  to  society  and  hasn’t  broken  the 
law  in  over  15  years. 

“It’s  something  I did  to  myself  and 
it’s  going  to  always  be  there,"  he  said. 
“I  don’t  blame  police  officers  or  any- 
one else  for  anything  that’s  happened 
to  me;  I blame  myself." 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  reading  diet: 

Copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News  are  available  on  a limited 
basis  for  bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences, 
meetings  and  training  groups.  For  more  information  on  how 
you  can  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues,  call  the 
Circulation  Department  at  (21 2)  237-8442,  or  fax  us  at  (21 2) 
237-8486. 
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Phila.  PD  tackles  the  bumps  in  cops'  lives 


Continued  from  Page  I 
program  makes  available  to  troubled 
officers  and  their  families.  He  said  73 
city  police  officers  who  considered  or 
attempted  suicide  sought  help  last  year 
from  the  program’s  peer  counseling 
unit,  which  has  a staff  of  five  police 
officers. 

Clark,  during  a subsequent  inter- 
view with  LEN,  said  that  the  program 
received  360  new  clients  last  year,  and 
that  about  1 .500  officer*  and  their  family 
members  contacted  the  program  seek- 
ing assessments  and  referrals  during 
1994.  "Any  officer  who  has  a problem 
with  their  marriage,  drinking  or  drugs 
can  come  here  and  we  can  get  them 
help."  he  said. 

The  department's  new  stress  man- 
ager will  aid  the  program  by  acting  as 
a source  of  referrals  for  officers  suffer- 
ing from  job-related  stress,  said  Clark, 
a 24-year  veteran  who  has  headed  the 
Employee  Assistance  Program  for  five 
years.  “They  will  be  involved  in  the 
education  process  to  teach  officers  about 
stress,  its  effects  and  how  to  deal  with 
it  effectively.  They'll  also  conduct 
evaluations  of  treatment,  although 
treatment  will  still  be  handled  by  out- 
side psychologists.  They’ll  also  evalu- 
ate the  current  program  and  examine 
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departmental  policies  and  procedures 
that  could  be  made  less  stressful." 

Clark  maintained  that  peer  coun- 
seling is  an  effective  way  to  provide 
help  for  police  officers,  who  are  often 
hesitant  to  seek  treatment  for  stress 
and  other  psychological  problems  "A 
cop  can  relate  to  another  cop  a lot 
better  than  he  can  relate  to  a psycholo- 
gist," the  sergeant  said.  “One  of  our 
goals  is  to  get  the  message  out  that 
we've  got  a group  of  people  who’ve 
helped  in  the  past  and  might  be  able  to 
help  now." 

Some  who  testified  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  blast  the  commission,  depart- 
mental policies  and  the  Rendcll  Ad- 
ministration. The  FOP’s  Costello  said 
his  appearance  before  what  he  termed 
“Rendell’s  civilian  review  board,  is  a 
lot  like  attending  a lung  cancer  semi- 
nar sponsored  by  Philip  Morris." 

“I,  therefore,  respectfully  submit 
that  if  you  are  really  honest  about 
wanting  to  lower  the  stress  faced  by 
Philadelphia's  police,  they  you  make 
this  your  last  official  meeting,”  Cos- 
tello jabbed.  adding  that  the  commis- 
sion represents  yet  another  unneeded 
oversight  body  that  only  hampers  the 
ability  of  police  officers  to  carry  out 
their  duties. 

Other  factors  causing  police  stress 
levels  to  approach  “the  boiling  point” 
include  a lack  of  support  from  the 


Rendell  Administration,  which  Cos- 
tello charged  with  exerting  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  Police  Department; 
cuts  in  pay,  benefits  and  personnel; 
inconsistent  disciplinary  policies,  and 
unfair  labor  practices. 

“The  major  thing  we're  doing  to 
reduce  stress  is  actively  looking  around 
to  find  another  mayor  for  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,"  Costello  said  in  a March 
15  interview  with  LEN.  “The  current 
occupant  has  single-handedly  created 
more  stress  than  any  other  indentifi- 
able  factor  in  recent  history  through 
his  administration’s  policies,  his  per- 
sonal animosity  and  overall  general 
decorum." 

Costello  added  that  inconsistent 
policies  and  a lack  of  leadership  ema- 
nating from  the  department’s  upper 
echelon  are  having  a profound  and 
detrimental  impact  on  officers  at  the 
street  level.  Officers  are  being  har- 
assed because  of  slow  response  to  calls 
for  service,  which  he  said  had  increased 
to  3 million  a year  over  the  past  decade 
as  the  number  of  officers  has  steadily 
declined  to  about  5,700  officers  cur- 
rently, he  said.  At  the  same  time,  offi- 
cers are  being  penalized  when  they 
have  accidents  while  speeding  to  a 
crime  scene. 

“Only  a moron  can’t  see  the  con- 
tradiction: You’re  telling  an  officer 
he's  going  to  penalized  if  he  doesn’t 


get  there  quickly,  and  if  he  risks  some 
safety  factors  to  get  there  quickly,  he's 
going  to  penalized  as  well.  That  cre- 
ates an  enormous  amount  of  stress. 
That  famous  quote  about  ‘damned  if 
you,  damned  if  you  don't,’  appears  to 
be  the  department  policy,"  Costello 
said. 

In  his  testimony.  Fyfe,  a former 
New  York  City  police  lieutenant  who 
is  an  expert  on  police  stress  issues, 
defended  the  commission  from  criti- 
cisms hurled  by  Costello  and  others. 
“The  commission  should  be  assured 
that  its  own  existence  is  not  a cause  for 
stress.  ..  This  does  not  mean  that  po- 
lice morale  is  not  low  It  means  that 
there  is  no  way  that  you... can  possibly 
have  done  anything  that  has  hurt  police 
morale  or  productivity  Instead,  you 
ahve  become  scapegoats  for  all  that 
does  put  Philadelphia  police  personnel 
under  stress." 

Fyfe,  who  has  studied  the  Philadel- 
phia police  for  over  15  years,  agreed 
with  Costello  that  “internal  police 
organizational  factors”  are  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  police  stress.  While  the 
demands  placed  on  officers  and  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  job  certainly 
play  a role,  Fyfe  said.  “On  a regular 
day-to-day  basis,  police  are  placed  under 
stress  by  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
treated  by  their  agencies." 

Fyfe  pointed  out  a number  of  issues 


that  the  Police  Department  has  failed 
to  address  that  he  contended  directly 
contributed  to  mounting  stress  levels 
among  officers.  They  included  the 
agency’s  failure  to  clearly  define  the 
goals  of  police  work  and  provide  ade- 
quate training  to  officers;  its  inability 
to  “adequately  define"  how  police 
status  affects  officers'  roles  and  lives 
as  private  citizens;  its  failure  to  super- 
vise, evaluate,  discipline  and  reward 
personnel  consistently  and  reasona- 
bly; its  unwillingness  to  give  officers 
and  other  line  employees  input  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  involving 
operational  and  personnel  matters,  and 
glossing  over  the  issue  of  stress  in- 
stead of  aggressively  tackling  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  task  now  before  the  commis- 
sion is  to  analyze  the  testimony  and 
recommendations  made  by  witnesses 
and  prepare  a report  on  its  findings, 
said  Dalton,  the  panel's  chairwoman. 
The  report,  which  she  said  could  be 
completed  by  June,  will  “identify  the 
issues  we're  going  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  initially,  and  might  include 
longer  range  goals.” 

“It  was  clear  to  us  (from  the  hear- 
ings] that  stress  is  a critical  influence 
impacting  the  everyday  lives  of  police 
officers,"  Dalton  said.  "There  may  be 
some  rather  simple  things  that  can  be 
done  to  address  the  problem." 


Patrol  car  'sponsorships'  are  a big  hit 


Continued  from  Page  I 
release  about  the  program,  the  dis- 
plays will  be  one  to  two  inches  high, 
"tastefully  applied  across  the  trunk  of 
the  vehicle,"  and  will  state,  "This 
vehicle  equipped  by  (donor’s  name]." 

The  department  was  also  barraged 
with  calls  from  the  news  media  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  police  cars 
would  have  placards  attached  to  their 
sides  or  mini  -billboards  affi  xed  to  their 
roofs,  much  like  those  seen  on  buses 
and  taxicabs. 

“Initially,  I termed  it  a ‘sponsor- 
ship* in  discussions  with  the  Chief  and 
the  Mayor  (James  D.  Metros],"  said 
McColly,  a 10-year  veteran  of  the 


department.  “When  the  Chief  — who 
didn’t  really  understand  exactly  what  I 
was  doing  — talked  to  the  first  reporter 
about  it,  he  used  the  word  ‘advertis- 
ing ’ " 

USA  Today  even  devoted  an  edito- 
rial to  the  program  last  month,  in  which 
it  took  the  fundraising  effort  to  task  for 
putting  the  “police  department  in  the 
position  of  making  public  value  judg- 
ments — pawnshop  bad;  donut  shop 
good  — about  local  businesses." 

“We  didn’t  really  see  a problem 
with  that  because  this  is  an  upper  middle- 
class  community,”  said  the  lieuten- 
ant “We  don’t  have  any  strip  joints, 
dirty  bookstores  or  that  sort  of  thing. 


We  didn’t  think  we’d  run  into  prob- 
lems with  having  to  turn  anyone  down 
In  fact,  the  pawnshop  here  in  town  is 
one  of  sponsors." 

McColly  observed  that  the  effort  is 
no  different  from  “Adopt-a-Cop" 
programs  in  other  departments  which 
solicit  private  donations  to  purchase 


body  armor. 

“We’ll  raise  about  30  grand  with 
this  by  the  time  we’re  done,  which,  for 
our  size,  isn't  bad,"  McColly  said, 
adding  that  the  donations  are  tax  de- 
ductible and  the  commercial  displays 
will  remain  for  the  estimated  four-  or 
five-year  life  of  the  vehicle. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

17-21.  Instructor  Training/OPOTA  Field 
School.  Presented  by  Public  Safety  Training 
Inc.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

17-21.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

17-21.  Computerized  Collision 
Diagramming.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $695 

17-21.  Computerized  Crime  Scene  Dia- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $695 

17-21.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$450 

17-21.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

17-21.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
II.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  $625 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R.R  3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend.  K$  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1241. 
Fax:  (316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037 

Edmonton  Police  Service,  Attn  Sgt  R 
Montgomery,  9620  I03A  Ave  . Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5H  0H7.  (403)  421-2861 
Fax:  (403)  421-2808. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2.  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  Building  67, 
Glynco,  GA  31522-9977  (800)  743-5382 
Fax  (912)  267-2894 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc.,  54 1 W 98th 
St..  #345.  Minneapolis,  MN  55420.  (612) 
884-0249  Fax:  (612)  884-2485 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  PO  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788. 

Indian  River  County  Sheriff's  Office, 
4055  41st  Ave.,  Vero  Beach.  FL  32960- 
1808.  (407)  569-6700.  ext.  396. 

Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

International  City/County  Management 
Association,  Attn  : E Roberta  Lesh.  Direc- 
tor. Police  Programs,  777  N Capitol  St. 
N.E..  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC  20002- 
4201  (202)  962-3575.  Fax:  (202  ) 962- 
3500. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  c/o  Chaplain  Allen  L.  Kline,  4 10 
S West  St.,  Allentown.  PA  18102-4538 
(610)  434-5706 

International  Police  Mountain  Bike 


17-21.  Creating  Change  in  Police  Organi- 
zations: A Practical  Approach.  Presented 
by  the  Edmonton  Police  Service  & the  Banff 
Centre  for  Management  Banff,  Alberta, 
Canada.  $2295  CDN 

17- 28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595 

18- 19.  Training  Trainers.  Presented  by 
Barton  County  Community  College  Great 
Bend,  Kan.  $75 

18-19.  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Security 
Profession:  Marketing  Yourself  or  Start- 
ing a Business.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute.  Gettysburg,  Pa 

18-20.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Sacramento,  Calif.  $179/ 
$155/5105 

18- 20.  Problem-Oriented  Policing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  111  $450. 

19- 21.  Advanced  Homicide 

Investigations.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege Orlando.  Fla.  $350 

19-21.  Proving  Fraud  & Financial 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Investigation 
Training  Institute  Philadelphia.  $595 


Association,  190  W Ostend  St . Suite  120, 
Baltimore,  MD  21230-3755.  (410)  539- 
3399  Fax  (410)  539-3496  ’ 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT 05482  (802)985-9123 

Investigative  Training  Institute,  621 
Ridgely  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Annapolis,  MD 
21401.  (800)  828-0317 

Justice  Planning  & Management  Associ- 
ates, P.O  Box  5260,  Augusta,  ME  04332 
(207)  582-3269. 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St.,  NW.  Suite  445,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001.  (202)  624-8560.  Fax  (202) 
624-5269 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave  , Lindenhurst.  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P.O.  Box  57350.  Bab- 
son  Park.  M A 02157-0350.  (617)  237-4724. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. 555  Clark  St.,  P.O  Box  1409,  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204.  (800)  323-4011 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ann  : 
Carolyn  Andersen,  225  Penn  State  Scanti- 
con.  University  Park,  PA  16802-7002.  (814) 
863-5140.  Fax.  (814)  863-5190. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  1200 
Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Suite  930,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20036.  (202)  466-7820  Fax:  (202) 
466-7826 

Public  Safety  Training  Inc.,  P.O  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449  (419)  732-2520 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  P O Box 
697,  Avon.  CT  0600 1 (203)  677-5936  Fax 
(203)  677-9635. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Holt  Ave . #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax:  (407) 
647-3828 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  PO  Box  830707,  Richardson. 
TX  75083-0707.  (214)  690-2394.  Fax 
(214)  690-2458 


19- 22.  Re-engineering  Police  Agencies: 
Effective  Policing  for  Changing  Times. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum.  Orlando.  Fla.  $295/$350. 

20- 21.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operatioas. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Braintree,  Mass  $175 

20-21.  Street  Gangs:  The  New  Organized 
Crime.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Olean,  N Y.  $175. 

24-26.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $350. 

24-26.  Proving  Fraud  & Financial 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Investigation 
Training  Institute.  Chicago  $595 

24-26.  Firearm  Alternative  Survival 
Tactics.  Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc. 
Lindenhurst.  N Y 

24-26.  Street  Survival  *95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Colorado  Spnngs,  Colo. 
$179/$  155/$  105. 

24-28.  Managing  Police  Traffic  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  $500. 

24-28.  Crime  Scene  Technology  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston.  Ill  $600. 

24-28.  Internal  Affairs  & Ethics.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Dallas.  $3954295. 

24-28.  Tactical  Team  Operations  Course. 
Presented  by  Barton  County  Community 
College  Great  Bend.  Kan.  $300. 

24-28.  Special  Problems  in  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla  $425 

24-28.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

24-May  12.  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
Wellesley,  Mass 

26- 28.  Gypsy  Culture,  Crimes  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Orlando,  Fla.  $275 

27- 28.  Domestic  Violence/Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Mount  Rainier,  Va.  $175 

27-28.  Police  Background  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Granby,  Conn  $175 

27-28.  Confrontational  Handcuffing.  Pre- 
sented by  Modem  Wamor  Inc  Lindenhurst. 
N.Y. 

28.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  R.E.B  Security  Training 
Inc.  Middletown,  Conn  $195 

30-May  3.  Police  Cyclist  Training  Course 
& Certification.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Police  Mountain  Association.  Mil- 
waukee, Wise  $180. 

MAY 

1-3.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  Burlington,  Vt  $179/$  155/$  105 

1-3.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395 

1-3.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug 
Interdiction.  Presented  by  the  institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $375. 

1-3.  Concept  of  Night  Visibility.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $375 

1-5.  Basic  Police  Juvenile  Officer 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  Austin,  Texas. 
$190 

1-5.  Airborne  Counterdrug  Operations 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Fed- 


eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Toma.  Wis 

1-5.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  the  Use  of 
Microcomputers.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $795. 

1-5  Inspection  & Investigation  of  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  Sc  Man- 
agement Lakclund,  Fla.  $450 

1-5.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$450. 

1-5.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450. 

1-5.  Crime  Scene  Technology  II.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston.  Ill  $650. 

1-5.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston, 
III.  $550. 

1-12.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla 
$595 

2.  Improving  Police-Citizen  Contacts: 
Cultural  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Dallas.  $4(455 

3- 5.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute. San  Antonio,  Texas.  $595. 

4- 5.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$325 

4-5.  Supervising  the  Narcotics  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC  Braintree,  Mass  $175. 

4-6.  Police  on  Bikes  Conference  & 
Exhibition.  Presented  by  the  International 
Police  Mountain  Bike  Association  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  $2254275 

8-9.  Police  Dispatcher  Training.  Presented 
by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  Roanoke,  Va  $175. 

8-1 1.  Annual  Regional  Training  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  North  East  & Mid-Atlantic 
chapters  of  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Chaplains  Stroudsburg.  Pa  SI  18. 

8-12.  Crime  Anulysis  Applications 
Training.  Sponsored  by  the  Indian  River 
County  Sheriffs  Office  Vero  Beach.  Fla. 
$425 

8-12.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Techniques  II.  Presented  by  the  Northwest 
cm  University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston, 
III  $500 

8-12.  Defense  Without  Damage  — Instruc- 
tor Training.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston, 
III  $550 

8-12.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  Sc  Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595- 

8-12.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations 
& Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  Sc  Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

8-12.  Advanced  Marine  Patrol  Opera- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  Sc  Management.  Largo,  Fla 
$450 

8-12.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  Sc  Management  Phoe- 
nix. $450 

8-19.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III  $800 


8-19.  Small  Town  & Rurul  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
('enter  lor  State  Sc  Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Tucson,  An/ 

11-12.  Police  Dispatcher  Training.  Prc 
sented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC  Mt  Rainier.  Md  $175 

14- 20.  National  Police  Week.  A variety  of 
events  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  at  (202)  547- 
8189,  or  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors,  ut 
(314)  346-4911 

15- 17.  Monadnock  Defensive  Tactics  Sys- 
tem Instructor  Certification.  Presented  by 
Performance  Dimensions  Inc.  Louisville, 
Ky.  $310. 

15-17.  Civil  Liability  of  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  North 
western  University  Traffic  Institute.  Evan- 
ston, HI  $400 

15-18.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111 
$500 

15-19.  POSIT:  Police  Supervisor  In-Serv- 
ice Training.  Presented  by  Pennsylvumu 
State  University.  University  Park,  Pa  $525 

15-19.  Criminul  Investigation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  Sc  Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

15-19.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495 

15-19.  Criminul  I’utrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450 

15-25.  Basic  Crime  Prevention.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Irving,  Texas.  $250 

17-19.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evunston,  III.  $400 

17- 19.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  (’rimes.  Prc 
sented  by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti 
tutc  Phoenix  $595. 

18.  CAS  F^xpanduhle  Baton  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville,  Ky.  $195. 

18- 19.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  Granby,  Conn.  $175. 

18-19.  Domestic  Violencc/Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Olean.  N Y $175. 

19.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville,  Ky.  $195 

20.  Use  of  Force.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc.  Louisville,  Ky  $95 

21- 27.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute Winchester,  Va  $2,900 

22- 24.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute Orlando,  Fla.  $595 

22-26.  Crime  Scene  Pholography/VIdeo. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy Sc  Management  .Jacksonville,  Fla 
$495 

22-26.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $450 

22-26.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  Sc  Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 

22-26.  Implementing  & Managing  Com- 
munity Policing.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  Sc  Management  New 
Braintree.  Mass  $495 


For  further 
information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events .) 
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Celebrating  20  years  of  service  to 
the  police  profession. 


